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REPORT OF THE MISSOURI 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The seventeenth annual convention or 
the Missouri Music Teacher’s Association 
was called to order in the Auditorium of 
the Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, 
Mo. f June 2>5th, at 1:30 o’clock. Mr. Wort 
Morse as Chairman of the Local Execu¬ 
tive Committee delivered the address of 
welcome. Mr. Morse in his address said: 

“Mr. President and Members of the Mis¬ 
souri Music Teacher’s Association: 

As chairman of the executive commit¬ 
tee it is my privilege to extend to you 
a most cordial greeting. 

The interest, co-operation and harmony 
which the musicians of our city have 
manifested in assisting the executive 
committee in arranging for this conven¬ 
tion and your reception is expressive of 
their inclination to generous hospitality. 

Our meeting together should stimulate 
in each of us a desire for higher ideals 
and for better work, so individually and 
collectively we advance our lofty cause, 
the uplift of the most elevated of arts. 

We are glad the convention was 
brought to Kansas City, not because we 
pride ourselves of the commercial center 
of the west, full of energy and public 
spirit, not because of our beautiful parks 
and unexcelled boulevards and other like 
attractions, but because we are a musIc^ET 
city eager to offer our enthusiastic sup¬ 
port to whatever will advance our musi¬ 
cal standing. 

In the past few years our growth in a 
musical way has been truly extraordin¬ 
ary. Comparatively recently an excellent 
symphony orchestra has been launched, 
music schools have been formed, we have 
several weeks of opera each year, be¬ 
sides operas given by local talent and 
probably not less than fifty concerts 
given by visiting artists of world re¬ 
nown. We are justly proud of the inter¬ 
est in and support these attractions have 
received. 

We are appreciative of the many bene¬ 
fits your coming brings to us and are 
gratified at your presence. 

In the name of the local members of 
our association, I assure you that it 
shall be our purpose and constant en¬ 
deavor to minister to your entertainment 
and convenience. I am confident I ex¬ 
press the sentiment of all our music 
lovers, of all our citizens in bidding you 
a most hearty welcome to our midst.” 

Mr. P. O. Landon of Maryville, Mis¬ 
souri, President of the Association, re¬ 
sponded to the address of welcome in his 
inimitable manner. 

The examination test for piano was 
held Tuesday at 9:00 a. m. Missouri is 
one of the first states to issue the “Certi¬ 
ficate of Attainment” to its music teach¬ 
ers. Miss Ethel Wade of St. Louis, was 
the first to receive the certificate granted 
by the association. The successful can¬ 
didate must pass a test in technic, sight 
reading, ear training, repertoire, etudes, 
pedaling, rhythm, touch and harmony. 

A miscellaneous program was given in 
the afternoon, followed by a Bach-Men- 


delssohn recital at the Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Mr. Lawrence Robbins, 
organist, and Miss Nita Abraham, so¬ 
prano, gave the program. One of the en¬ 
joyable nnmbers at the evening concert 
was the composition of E. R. Kroeger, of 
St. Louis, played by Mr. Kroeger and Mr. 
Wort Morse. Wednesday morning was 
given over to round-tables, the paper 
“The American Music of the Future,” by 
Cora Lyman, of Kansas City, was ex¬ 
ceedingly good, and is printed in full on 
another page. 

The feature of the afternoon concert, 
was the piano numbers, by Claire Norden 
of St. Louis. Edward Kreiser’s compli¬ 
mentary organ recital at the Independ¬ 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, was 
well attended. Mr. Kreiser was assisted 
by Mrs. E. F. Carter, soprano. Many are 
the words of praise heard regarding the 
excellent organs furnished by the 
churches of Kansas City. The Missouri 
composers’ concert was given in the 
evening. The representative composers 
were: Ernest P. Jores, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor, Kansas City; E. R. 
Kroeger, St. Louis; Edward Kreiser, 
Kansas City; Professor W. H. Pommer, 
Columbia; Alfred Hubach, Kansas City; 
Carl Busch, Kansas City; H. V. Stearns, 
Columbia. 

M. Boguslawski, pianist, and Francis 
Boucher, violinist, both of the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music, gave a joint 
recital at the Friday morning session. 

An organ recital by Mr. James T. 
Quarrels, of St. Louis,' assisted by Mr. 
Geo. Dean, tenor, of Kansas City, was 
given in the afternoon. An evening con¬ 
cert by local musicians closed the pro¬ 
grams of the session. A much enjoyed 
number was the concerto in F. Minor 
Op 21 by Chopin for piano and organ, 
Miss Georgian a kelson, and EfftesTJofes. 

The Chairman of the Program Commit¬ 
tee is to be commended on the excellence 
of the arrangement, and quality of all 
programs. “The Musical Monitor” was 
made the Official Organ of the Associa¬ 
tion. The following officers were elected 
for the enusing year: 

President—Mr. James T. Quarles of 
St Louis. 

Vice-Pres.—Wort S. Morse, Kansas 
City. 

Sec’y.-Treas.—H. B. Schuler, Trenton. 

The report of the Sec’y-Treas. follows: 



J, QUARLES 



H. B. SCHULER 


Report of the Sec’y.-Treasurer. 

The year 1911-1912 shows a most 
gratifying increase in membership, and 
a substantial growth of pecuniary re¬ 
sources of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association. Prior to the 1912 convention 
in Kansas City, the total membership was 
147. This was increased to 260 during the 
convention, a net gain of 113. One big 
factor in securing this excellent increase, 
was the fact that the convention was held 
in Kansas City, where so many active 
and energetic music teachers reside. 
Sixty new members from Kansas City 
were secured during the convention. 

The fact that 176 of the 260 members 
of the Association reside in Kansas City 
and St. Louis, demonstrates the possi¬ 
bilities of increasing the membership in 
Tfie smaller cities and towns of the state. 
Interest has been awakened in all sec¬ 
tions of the state, and the ensuing year 
gives promise of a greater increase than 
that of any year heretofore. 

From a financial standpoint, the asso¬ 
ciation’s prospects are equally promising. 
Prior to the St. Louis convention two 
years ago, the treasury was empty, and 
there were many outstanding obliga¬ 
tions. On July 1st, 1911, there was 
$490.09 in the treasury, rrom which the 
expenses of the St. Louis convention 
amounting to $351,40, and $70.00 inciden¬ 
tal expenses of that year were defrayed, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$138.69, The receipt for the current year 
up to the 1st day of the 1912 convention, 
amounted to $147.17. The expenses 
$126.70 leaving a balance for the year of 
$20.47, which added to the balance car¬ 
ried over, brought the total up to $159.16. 
The receipts during the convention from 
x new memberships, dues, tickets and don¬ 
ations, amounted to $276.25, bringing the 
total assets up to $435.41. From this 
amount, the expense of the Kansas City 
convention $318.57 is deducted, leaving a 
balance on hand of $116.84. There is 
still due the association $75.00 on adver¬ 
tising contracts, and $89.00 unpaid dues 
bringing the total up to $280.84, a gain of 
$152.15 over the previous year. 

The fact that we now have a medium 
for the expression of our views and plans 
in the Musical Monitor, and that there has 
been an awakening of association spirit, 
we expect a still greater convention next 
year. 

Copies of the programs for 1912 con¬ 
vention, containing the Constitution and 
By-Laws, and Piano Test of Teachers, can 
be obtained from the Secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. B. SCHULER, (Sec’y.-Treas. 

Trenton, Mo. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


(By Mrs. Cora Crawford Lyman.) 

American music of the future! A trite 
subject? Yes, it has been overdone. 
Nevertheless I want to talk for a few 
moments about this music and the part 
the American musical educator anight 
play in making the potential the actual. 

We are assuming of course that Ameri¬ 
can music is yet unborn, a mere embryo. 
“What shall be the spirit of this music?” 
is usually the question—not “What is it?” 
Very good! One can say what one 
pleases about unborn music and for all 
practical purposes one’s conclusions will 
be indisputable. So I am going to state 
one foregone conclusion immediately—a 
very obvious and unoriginal one, viz: that 
Edward MacDowell is, to some extent, a 
prophecy and harbinger of future Amer¬ 
ican music because in his work there is 
found for the first time and in the high¬ 
est sense not only the harmonic struc¬ 
ture but those moods and sentiments 
which are most poetically and pictur¬ 
esquely American. 

And this in spite of a long list of 
scholarly and gifted composers who have 
written or are still writing some very ex¬ 
cellent music, very little of which, how¬ 
ever, is especially or distinctively Ameri¬ 
can. 

It is not, perhaps, that MacDowell has 
composed so much better music—some of 
their works may survive his. The dis¬ 
tinction is rather that between a new and 
vigorous if undeveloped species and the 
almost too perfect variants of an out¬ 
grown type. 

But MacDowell was only one swallow 
ofJiisddnd-and could not make a summer. 
It will take a good many nests of just 
such swallows, not to say nightingales, 
before we get our ideal art summer. And 
apropos of this I always Want to ask the 
people who are in such a desperate hurry 
for a national music, how they can ex¬ 
pect to have American art before we have 
an American race? And where in all 
America will you yet find a real Ameri¬ 
can? 

The German-American is always re¬ 
membering his “Fatherland,” the Irish- 
American is continually harking-back tfl 
“Old Ireland,” and the English-American 
insists on telling us how they do things 
“at home.” 
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Even those of us who boast of being 
pre-devolution arrivals here, are still 
rather 'local and provincial in our pat¬ 
riotism. The New Englander thinks he is 
the only representative American because 
his ancestors came over in the '‘May¬ 
flower the Virginian is sure he’s the 
only aristocratic American because he 
descended from the nobility of England, 
while the New Yorker just knows he’s the 
super strenuous American because his 
forefathers came from brav.e little Hol¬ 
land. 

But all this foreign ancestor-worship 
only postpones the American race. We 
must stop having so many grandfathers 
and “take to” having more grandchildren 
—United States grandchildren—if we ever 
want to have a United States’ race and 
a United States’ art and music. 

But please take note that it is not after 
all the foreign ancestry itself I am con¬ 
demning—sociologists tell us this “Melt¬ 
ing Pot” process will yet make us a fine, 
strong nation—so it is not the ancestry 
itself we need fear, 'but only that snob¬ 
bish worship of it that prevents a de¬ 
velopment of race consciousness and 
feeling. 

The raw material of pedagogy and cul¬ 
ture, also, that comes over in a natural 
and inevitable way and asks to be a part 
of us is quite legitimate. Not so the fin¬ 
ished product of foreign art tradition, 
customs and source of inspiration which 
we go over and bring back in our trunks 
rather than in our souls. The only thing 
on which we do not pay duty and the 
very thing on which we ought to pay it, 
for unless we put a higher protective 
tariff on our own taste and judgment we 
shall remain a nation of imitators. Do 
we dare pronounce yet on the merit of 
an American artist or art work until 
Europe has passed thereon? No, not 
until a Felice Lyne has gained sufficient 
foreign notoriety to be able to slap her 
manager in the face are we sure she’s a 
real genius. 

iHowever, there are some hopeful signs 
that we shall yet break with the muse of 
European art-dogmatism as we broke 
with that obstinate old muse of royal 
bigotry and “divine-righthood,” George 
the III. 

Meantime, there are two much dis¬ 
cussed influences on American music I 
would like to consider a few moments. 
One of these is the Negro and Indian in¬ 
fluence and the other is our Puritanism. 

There has always been a fairly large 
number of musicians who have predicted 
that a fine national music would yet be 
written in the Indian and Negro themes, 
while others have as strongly objected 
to them as “foreign or exotic, having no 
affinity with our national life and feel- 
in g/*^But itseem^tomcbotho£these 


constituencies take hold of the subject in 
the wrong way. It is always, with both 
of them a question of the themes alone, 
of getting them in somehow, often of 
lugging them in by the ears without re¬ 
gard to artistic context and fitness. And 
what could be more incongruous than a 
pagan Negro and a savage Indian theme 
in a contest of cultured polished Wag¬ 
nerian harmony such as Nevin gave us in 
Poia. 

Oh, I sometimes think if ever a great 
music is written on these themes it will 
have to be done by a great Indian or 
Negro genius or by an American pecul¬ 
iarly in sympathy with these races, at 
least emancipated from Europe as Mac- 
Dowell was to some extent emancipated. 
And relative to this, there is another and 
quite different way than by appropriating 
their themes in which I think these races 
will influence our future music. These 
are race differences, be it rememebered, 
rather than national differences. We do 
not want or expect to amalgamate as in 
case of the other peoples of whom I have 
spoken. (But they have been here a long 
time, the Indians much longer than we 
have and the Negroes almost as long. We 
have had more or less dramatic and emo¬ 
tional association with them, an associa¬ 
tion we could not have had with any 
branch of our own race, and cannot help 
but 'have been somewhat temperamentally 
influenced by them even though they are 
inferior races. 

Why the very speaking as well as sing¬ 
ing voice of the Southerner with its 
suave richness of timbre proclaims this 
influence. And other things—a certain 
slow rhythmic grace of motion; a certain 
taste for beautiful poignant melody; a 
naive optimism of disposition and a really 
new species of humor we call drollery— 


Margaret Leavitt 


all these effects have been wrought into 
the Southerner more subtly than he real¬ 
izes by a process of imitative assimila¬ 
tion. And the institution of slavery it¬ 
self with its almost feudal, often kindly 
and affectionate, relationship between 
man and master added a sort of mediaeval 
and chivalric touch of grace to the 
Southern character. Out of much such 
temperamental material as this did the 
Provencals of old create a most beautiful 
romantic music and poetry. 

Oh, the South will yet speak to us in 
a way it could not have spoken but for 
its unique experience. 

On the other hand, I am sure that my 
prim, pious New England ancestors who 
came into the wild west early in the 
19th century, were very much improved 
by their association with the Indians. I 
will not go so far as to boast that they 
ever reached the perfection of the noble 
Red man in tonsorial surgery, but they 
certainly had to become half savage them¬ 
selves to keep their own scalps intact. 
It was not for nothing that they ate and 
slept for years with “guns in hand,” that 
the women learned a stolid endurance 
and the men a wild courage. Why what 
is the whole ensemble of Western char¬ 
acter, with its toughness and hardness 
and lawlessness of fibre, what is our no¬ 
torious Western and Southern habit or 
lynching and burning each other, -but a 
record of survival of an association with 
these savage people or the conditions 
which they made. 

It is true these are rather ferocious 
characteristics of ours, of which we must 
rid ourselves, but after all they are evi¬ 
dences of a real splendor of power and 
passion in us which ought tomake~gotrd 
sometime, somehow for art. It is not a 
whit more savage or less savage material 
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than that which went to the making of 
old Greek drama or than that which fur¬ 
nished Wagner his subjects of opera. 

And so it comes about that a Mac- 
Dowell can write an Indian suite and put 
the Indian atmosphere as well as the 
Indian theme into it; whereas a Dvorak 
and Puccini for all their garnering of 
Negro and Indian melodies, can never 
write a New World symphony or opera. 
The Very idea of Puccini—Latin in 
every fibre of him—trying to deal witn 
something which only the children of the 
sturdy old American can ever under¬ 
stand. 

Then as to our Puritanism—you know 
people are always saying that it has had 
a deadening effect on our emotions and 
imagination. And it is true that at first 
it was rather a bigoted and fanatical old 
faith; but in its higher evolution a rather 
practical outcome it has become a really 
clarifying moral influence to us as a na¬ 
tion. Most people would admit that it 
has been a clarifying influence, but I 
insist it has been an idealizing one as 
well. Why Puritanism was in a sense a 
passionate and poetic handling of the 
spirit of austerity and simplicity. There 
was something Dante-esque in it; a 
Thomas A. Kempis quality. 

Why people who could daily sing with 
a relish songs which promised such fu¬ 
ture prospects as these: 

“Eternal plagues and heavy chains. 

Tormenting racks and fiiery coals; 

And darts t’ inflict immortal wounds, 

Dipt* in the blood of damned souls.” 

I say people who could daily sing with 
pleasure such incandesent hymn-tunes as 
this can hardly be accused of lacking 
Warm feeling and vivid imagination. 

Seriously though, where will one find a 
more poetic fancy than in Hawthorne, 
who is at the same time ascetically Pur¬ 
itan? And what sweeter and more beau¬ 
tiful spirit of national feeling was ever 
embodied in verse than in that of the 
Quaker poet Whittier? And where Co 
they all come from—Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Howells but from Puritan New England. 

In the West and South, too, although 
we have had fewer writers, yet Bret 
Harte of California and George. W. Cable 
of Louisiana have known how to paint 
most poignantly and picturesquely in 
local colors. 

It is not claimed, of course that we have 
yet had any great world geniuses like 
Dante and Shakespeare but whatever the 
faults of our writers, they certainly have 
not been lacking in emotion and imagina¬ 
tion. 

And so I think MacDowell’s genius 
may be said to be two-thirds Puritan. I 
wish the other third were a bit pagan or 
savage, but it is not. It is European. 
MacDowell was an Easterner and the 
East is too close neighbor to Europe to 
ever be wholly emancipated, so of course 
MacDowell has not said the last word in 
New World music. But he has said tlia 
first word and a very beautiful and sig¬ 
nificant word it is. 

To me, the distinguishing quality of his 
Americanism in art is its freedom from 
that morbidness, sensuousness and in¬ 
tellectual rioting which pervades the 
music of Tschaikowsky, Strauss and De 
Bussy. And in fact in most of the Euro¬ 
pean composers of the 19th century there 
is an emotional sultriness as of the mo¬ 
ment before the storm—unless like Bee¬ 
thoven’s it is the storm centre itself. But 
MaeDowell’s moods are those of the mo¬ 
ment after the storm when the atmos¬ 
phere is sane. There is the voice in them 
of the athletic soul crying, “Its good to 
be alive!” 


Oh it took an American tone poet to 
show us that music could express a beau¬ 
tiful spiritual impersonal sort of passion 
without indulging in what someone has 
called the “eroticism, neuroticism and 
tommy-roticism” of much modern Euro¬ 
pean art. 

Tf asked—“Are we indissolubly wedded 
to German Idom in our music?”—I 
should say “No! MacDowell has already 
divorced us therefrom.” His new musi¬ 
cal moods called for a new musical man¬ 
ner, a more consonant, diatonic and 
newly cadenced manner, with crisp new 
idoms of rhythm and a more delicately 
tinted imagery. Which manner, I pre¬ 
dict will be in some sense the manner 
and style of future American composers; 
not glittering in jewelled embellishments 
like Liszt’s not over gorgeous in har¬ 
monic color like Wagner’s; whose Ameri¬ 
canism will not be bound to a folk-song 
basis, but will consist rather in the style 
and manner of handling the material 
than the material itself. 

The 
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The Bast, then, has said the first word 
in American music but when the half- 
gods go and the gods arrive, the last word 
will be said by a genius born and bred 
to the whole United .States, especially 
bred to the West whose inspiration will 
have in it; must have in it, not only the 
clarity and idealism of Eastern thought; 
not only the warmth and color of South¬ 
ern feeling and an echo of wild pioneer 
life, but it will embody something which 
has come from the moods struck forth 
by the rugged grandeurs of the Rockies, 
the rush of the Western rivers, the broad 
sweep of the prairies and the strange 
spell of the desert. 

Does anyone think all this will not 
count as much for inspiration as stories 


of illicit love and crime like Salome and 
Electra? What was it made Schubert 
the greatest song writer and Wagner the 
greatest musical dramatist—what is it 
gives birth to that mysterious potent 
thing called melody which no man even 
though he be a past master in architec¬ 
tonics can create by talking though? 
Why! poetic imagination, musical imag¬ 
ination first and last and all the time. 

What is the part, then, of the musical 
educator in hastening the coming of the 
great American music? 

More than anything else, I think, more 
than teaching fine systems of technique 
and abstruse theories of interpretation, it 
is his privilege to rouse in Young Amer¬ 
ica a higher poetic and aesthetic sense. 
Are not we Americans rather lacking in 
this sense? 

Music, more than any of the arts, is a 
social product. Not only do the folk, pa¬ 
triotic and religious songs spring largely 
from the masses but it is the sombre, 
sensuous, devout or humorous moods of 
the people themselves that at last filter 
through the personality of a Tschaikow¬ 
sky, Chopin or Grieg into a pathetique 
symphony, a B flat minor sonata or a 
Peer Gynt suite. 

Maurice Hewlett asks pertinently: 
“How is an artist to make a masterpiece 
unless the public makes half of it?” 
Someone has written an interesting and 
suggestive essay on what he calls the 
creative listener, in which he shows how 
absolutely necessary to a creative musi¬ 
cian is a nation of creative listeners; that 
as a concert audience makes or mars the 
song or sonata by giving out a with-hold¬ 
ing sympathy and appreciation, so does 
the vast national audience make possible 
or impossible a great composer. 

It isn’t, I am sure, that the Italian or 
German has more intrinsic taste and tal¬ 
ent for music than the American, but 
what the former has is raised to thq n’th 
power by a public that has a much higher 
beauty sense than ours has. We Ameri¬ 
cans are ambitious to be musical—largely 
because we do not want other nations to 
beat us in anything—so we work zeal¬ 
ously to establish symphony orchestras 
and local opera; we build fine conserva¬ 
tories and pay the highest prices for 
teachers; and we 'bribe all the great 
artists away from Europe in the height 
of the season, sending them home with 
their pockets full to proclaim that Amer¬ 
ica is really a greater musical nation than 
Italy or Germany. It reminds one of the 
small boy who always has the most pro¬ 
found respect for the person who gives 
him the biggest piece of gingerbread. 

The opinion of these artists is based 
almost entirely on the enthusiastic and 
cultured audiences which applauded them 
in New York, Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis. But no one knows better than the 
American music teacher—the faithful and 
competent American music teacher— 
scattered here and there and everywhere, 
in the country and small towns as well as 
in big centers, and doing his best to 
hasten the musical millenium that the 
great masses of American people do not 
yet understand and care for the best 
music. They are not to be blamed for 
this; it is quite inevitable; we have been 
too busy building a nation since 1776 to 
give much time to music. In spite of 
much potential musical material and 
taste lying fallen this strenuous nation¬ 
building has engendered several faults 
of temperament which we will have to 
eliminate before we can become a great 
musical nation. 

Please take notice, however, that it, is 
only.faults of temperament that I allege. 
The American character and braip J( are 
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the best in the world thanks to our Puri¬ 
tanism, pioneerism and splendidly broad 
national experience—very line things, by 
the way, on which to build an entirely 
new kind of artistic temperament. 

But as to the faults: One of these is 
our chronic fear of being sentimental. 
We are so uncomfortable—especially the 
business man brought up on the news¬ 
paper—in the atmosphere of the sub¬ 
lime. 

I declare I am sometimes appalled at 
our growing passion for common sense, 
fearing we shall yet fall down and wor¬ 
ship it as the Israelites did the golden 
calf. 

As a result of this passion for the prac¬ 
tical we do not like, for instance, what 
we call “high flown” language on the 
stage or platform. tNo ( orator or dram¬ 
atic reader dares be rhetorical or elo¬ 
quent now-a-days for fear of being ac¬ 
cused of “over-doing.” As a result of this 
public attitude the American stage is at 
rather low ebb. And another fault is that 
we are a nation of fiction readers rather 
than poetry readers. Most men and many 
women find poetry deadly dull. A high 
school teacher recently told me that the 
majority of young men and women are 
ashamed to admit that they like it. 

And how little moved are most people 
by a great picture unless it has an ob¬ 
vious story in it—how little moved and 
how greatly shocked are some good folks 
by a copy of the beautiful Venus de Milo 
or the Apollo Belvedere. 

Another fault is our rather overdone 
sense of humor. Humor is, of course, one 
of the aesthetic emotions, but it is so 
only by virtue of its appropriateness. We 
are warned by the authorities that the 
comic is only permissible when it does 
not stand in the way of higher things. 
But where is the typical American who 
can resist his joke even at the expense 
of much higher things? I fear we are 
a good deal Mark Twainized in this re¬ 
spect. 

To cure this dear old America of ours 
of its complaint of ultra-common sense it 
is necessary that art, poetry and a gen¬ 
eral love of the beautiful should compete 
much more strongly than they do with 
politics and “big business.” I am almost 
moved to say we shall never be a great 
musical nation until we stop building 
sky-scrapers—and saving of every pro¬ 
posed plan for fostering art and the 
higher education —“Will it pay?” 

(We have yet to learn that there is much 
more to be gotten out of this naughty 
world by one beauty thrill than a dozen 
duty chills. Only, of course, the thrill 
must go more than skin deep, more thau 
sense deep if it is to be anything but a 
barren thrill. 

I believe we never do great things ex¬ 
cept from such inspiration. Do you sup¬ 
pose one of these splendid religious 
martyrs ever went willingly to the stake 
for the sake of cold duty, merely to strike 
a good bargain with Heaven? I do not 
think so meanly of him. He was just 
filled to overflowing with the sublime 
beauty of his belief and the glory of dying 
for it. Some call it divine madness and 
“others call it God.” 

And so I say I believe there never was 
a great musician who wrote great music 
without this sense of the higher beauty. 

It is the part of the American musical 
educator, then as I see it, to help create 
out of Young America a nation of creative 
listeners with this higher beauty sense; 
and when that is done the question of 
the great national composer and the great 
national music will take care of itself. 


THE DOYE OF PEACE. 

Last fall Walter Damrosch, conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and Wallace Irwin, verse writer and 
creator of “Hashimura Togo,” announced 
their collaboration in the writing of an 
operetta. It was to be called “The Dove 
of Peace.” Now that it has been accept¬ 
ed for production early next fall, the na¬ 
ture of the piece is developing. Mr. 
Damrosch has contributed thirty musical 
numbers—an unusual array nowadays— 
and the dramatic idea. Mr. Irwin has 
filled out the plot and supplied the 
“lyrics,” which may this time come some¬ 
where near earning the title. 

“The Dove of Peace” is in three acts, 
the first showing the piazza of a summer 
hotel on the Atlantic coast, the second 
the Island of Guam and the third the 
United States Senate chamber. The story 
is a satire on the dream of universal 
peace and the action is supposed to take 
place in the period of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Mr. Damrosch explains that he first 
conceived the idea of this comic opera 
at the time of the capture of Guam by a 
United States gunboat in the SpanLh- 
American War. When the gunboat sailed 
up to the island and fired upon the main 
city the Spanish governor general did 
not even know that a war was in prog¬ 
ress, inasmuch as there was no cable 
communication between Guam and the 
Phillipines and he received news only at 
infrequent intervals. He did not know he 
was called upon to surrender and sent a 
polite message to the American com¬ 
mander to the effect that he regretted his 
inability to return his salute since his 
supply of gunpowder had been exhausted 
and he would not be able to replenish it 
for anoth e r- 



MRS. GLENWOOD L. McLANE 


Mrs. Glenwood Lyle McLane, the well 
known vocal teacher of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is spending the summer in Chic¬ 
ago chaperoning a number of her pupils 
who are attending the summer course at 
“The Anna Groff-Bryant Institute oi 
Vocal Art” and is studying repertoire pre¬ 
paratory to her winter season and ad¬ 
vanced vocal pedagogy in the interest of 
her school. Mrs. McLane conducts a 
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DOROTHY EYRE GAYNOR 


branch of The Anna Groff-Bryant Insti¬ 
tute of The New American School of 
Vocal Art of Chicago, known as Mrs. 
Glenwood Lyle MoLane Institute of the 
New School of Vocal Art in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Mrs. McLane is the possessor of an un¬ 
usual dramatic soprano voice. Her sing¬ 
ing is very artistic and never fails to 
impress the hearers with the sincerity of 
her work. Mrs. McLane, will he heard 
in recitals in Wisconsin and Chicago be¬ 
fore her return home to Hutchinson, the 
last of August. 


THE CULTURE SIDE OF MUSIC. 


By C. M. Merica, New Haven, Conn. 

Only where music finds its true place 
in education does it fulfill its highest 
mission. It must be recognized as more 
than clever performance. “It is an intel¬ 
lectual exercise as simple and beautiful 
as thought itself.” The low estimate 
that has been placed upon the culture 
side of music has probably done as much 
to retard its development as any other 
cause. Even where music is given a 
place in schools and colleges, it is often 
looked upon as of minor importance. The 
music students are held to be devoting 
their attention to less important matters 
than are the students of the languages, 
mathematics, science or literature.' 

Because some persons possess special 
musical sense—musical gifts, music is 
too often thought of as only for the few, 
and as of little value for the masses; but 
so are there special mathematical gifts, 
and some persons have an intuition or 
special aptitude for literature, science 
and history. The teachers, however, of 
these subjects have lifted them out of the 
mire of their doubtful general culture 
value and have elevated them to their 
proper places. 

Music is science, literature and “ a lan¬ 
guage of both thought and feeling.” Its 
structure rests upon mathematical prin¬ 
ciples and its literature deals with ideal 
or universal truth, the same as does 
poetry and painting. To study literature 
from the basis of the emotions, would 
dwarf one's love of it to the lower ana 
sensational. He would never attain the 
highest and best; so the soul of the great 
musical compositions is reached through 
intelligent interpretation. “Intellect,” 
says Carlyle, “is the soul of man.” The 
primitive savage delights in his crude 
nature music, because it is within the 
power of his comprehension, and is 
therefore in consonance with his feel¬ 
ings. Likewise, many of us still prefer 
the simpler melodies to the higher forms 
of musical composition. The higher 
forms of all art, whether of music, paint¬ 
ing or literature, are the products of 
great intellects, and it is an understand¬ 
ing and interpretation of the master pro¬ 
ductions that bring forth the higher and 
more refining sensations and emotions. 

Pupils now study the writings of great 
authors for the love of the literature of 
sufch writings, and not merely for public 
reading and dramatic exhibition. Whei, 
they study music for its soul inspiring 
thought, as well as for public perform¬ 
ance, then only can it fulfill its supreme 
mission — “to enrich, refine, and beautify 
life.” ‘ 


The culmination of a very pretty ro¬ 
mance and an event of unusual interest in 
Musical Circles, was the wedding of Miss 
Dorothy Eyre Gaynor, of Kansas City, 
and Mr. Robert Edwin Blake, of Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

The name Gaynor is almost a house¬ 
hold word in the Musical World wherever 
people sing or clubs meet, the name 
Jessie L. Gaynor is known. Miss Dor¬ 
othy not only possess the gift of her 
famous mother in composition, but is a 
scholarly, brilliant pianist, and has an 
excellent voice, with abundance of tem¬ 
perament, truly a great heritage. 

Mr. Blake is a young attorney of Nash¬ 
ville, belonging to one of the old distin¬ 
guished southern families. He was grad¬ 
uated from Vanderbilt University, and re¬ 
ceived the Rhodes Scholarship from that 
institution, finishing his course in Juris¬ 
prudence and taking his degree at Oxford, 
England. 

It was on board ship this young couple 
met eighteen months ago, and the result 
was a wedding in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Wednesday, July 24, at 7 o’clock. 

(The bride was attended by her sister, 
Miss Rose Gaynor, Mr. Alwin Cummings 
of Nashville, acting as best man. The 
wedding was simple, beautiful and im¬ 
pressive. Only friends of the family 
being present. A number of guests from 
St. Joseph were in attendance. A* de¬ 
lightfully informal reception at the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Gaynor, 3718 Wyandotte, 
followed the wedding ceremony. 

Many and beautiful were the gifts 
showered upon this attractive young 
couple from the four corners of the 
United (States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake left immediately 
for Nashville, Tenn., where they will be 
at home to their friends after September 
first. 

Mrs. J. S. Jeffers 

Soprano 

TEACHER OF 

Singing, Voice Placing 
and Tone Production 

420 Studio Building 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and 
Private Musicals. 

For Terms and Dates, address, 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell 

Concert Management 

1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MOTHERS, BABIES AND MUSIC. 


By Fannie E. Hughey. 

Musicland and Baibydom are closely as¬ 
sociated. The bahy sings before he talk-9. 
His first attempts to “goo-ah-goo” are a 
cross between a singing and a speaking 
tone. 

This is the time to help him. If the 
mother would hum little tunes to Baby 
and talk in a singing voice, she could 
easily develop a singer. 

A baby breathes naturally. He makes 
his little “goo, goo, ah” with a relaxed 
jaw, an open throat, a relaxed tongue, a 
free tone and he does it without appar¬ 
ent effort, and yet with great eagerness 
and enthusiasm. 

If only mother would begin his music 
lessons at this interesting period by imi¬ 
tating his baby efforts in a sympathetic 
“chummy” way, and each day add a 
trifling change, just enough to attract the 
attention of the wee one and win him to 
listen and possibly try to imitate the new 
venture; if she would never show him off, 
never ask him to sing except when he 
volunteered his accomplishment, simply 
give him examples to imitate, and keep a * 
continued comradeship and confidental 
relation between them, there need be no 
acquirement of poor tones, unhealthy 
positions and strained conditions. 

“A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
Why not save a singer, as well as make 
one? It is far less trouble and expense 
either in time, money or effort. 

It is more important to develop a 
baby’s music nature than may at first 
thought seem true. “Little children, 
like flowers, grow more rapidly, because, 
more vigorous, and develop sweeter and 
richer character in sunshine than in 
shadow. Cheerfulness of spirit acts 
directly upon the organs of the body, 
promoting good digestion; good diges¬ 
tion assures proper nourishment for the 
body, and a properly nourished body is 
full of health and vigor. A strong health¬ 
ful body gives support to the mind be¬ 
cause the organs, performing their nat¬ 
ural functions in a proper manner do not 
make unnecessary demands upon the ner¬ 
vous system; the nerves are, therefore, 
left free to carry accurate messages to 
the brain. 

The mind, being free because of physi¬ 
cal comfort, acts with buoyancy and 
ease, and presents rational ideas to the 
body. Finally, the body being as free to 
execute as the mind is to dictate, leaves 
the spiritual nature free to develop in 
a wholesome, direct way.” 

A baby cannot cry and sing at the same 
time. A child can not fret and whine 
in the song form and with a singing tone. 
Therefore, it is a safeguard to the child 
and its family to engender a love of sing¬ 
ing and the ability to sing well. 

By intelligence, skill, and loving devo¬ 
tion to her beautiful work, a mother may 
give to her little one the equipment and 
opportunity to make its own sunshine, 
and to throw its glad rays into many 
dreary places in life, carrying therewith 
help and cheer. 

A little human organism may be made 
into almost any desired type provided 
the culture is begun in time, and wisely 
and persistently continued. 

Too many lives are robbed of joy, 
beauty and usefulness, by neglect in in¬ 
fancy. The prevailing idea has been that 
only the physical nature of a baby re¬ 
quires attention. This is a cruel injus¬ 
tice to man and woman. The joy of life 
depends upon our disposition. Disposi- 
tipn can be determined by three years of 
age, by the right creative influences. A 


cheerful environment and companionship 
produces the same condition in the organ¬ 
ism. Trust, hope and spontaneous, joy¬ 
ous play will create a sunny disposition 
if these form the constant environment. 
A high strung nervous temperament can 
be greatly modified by quiet tones in 
speech and singing, by gentle motions, 
by pleasure soothing influences. Nor 
only does temperament and disposition 


depend upon environment, food, sleep, 
play and music, but the aesthetic and 
moral nature can be made or marred in 
these crucial first months and years of 
life. No period in life is so important, 
so filled with possibilities; and no 
weapon of offence and defence for the 
protection and advancement of the young 
child can be so variously utilized by an 
intelligent mother, as music. 
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The Musical Monitor announces the following 
new departments which will begin in the next issue of 
the magazine. “The Modern Opera” by Nellie 
Strong Stevenson, of New York. “Sacred Music” by 
Wesley Wellington Barnes, Rector, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Nebraska City, Nebraska. “Little Sermons on 
Composition,” by John J. Landsbury, Dean Piano Forte 
and Composition Baker University. 


In reviewing the programs of the different State 
Music Teachers’ Conventions, one is impressed with the 
splendid fight our musicians are making for recognition 
in the educational field. 

Musicians have always had to battle against the 
belief that music is a luxury, not a necessity. But our 
musical educators have with perseverance, patience 
and push, gotten a foot-hold, and the public will recog¬ 
nize the educational value of music, even though loathe 
to accept it. For so long the dominant thought in educa¬ 
tion has been financial success, neglecting that other 
side which developes the highest and best in human na¬ 


ture worthy of the name education, that which broad¬ 
ens and disciplines a man’s mind, induces cheerfulness, 
develops his tastes, molds his habits, and lifts him out 
of the dreadful routine and drudgery of business 
struggles. 

The great need is to develop an appreciation of 
knowledge, as well as to utilize it. “The entire object 
of education, is to make people not only do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things.” 

One marvels that so little has been done for this 
great branch of educational work by our philanthro¬ 
pists and municipal authorities. 

Bequests and gifts are constantly being tendered 
to schools, uuiversities, libraries, museums and hospi¬ 
tals. Parks are developed for recreation, yet musicians 
who are giving their time, energy and talents to the de¬ 
veloping of the noblest and best in life, the aesthetic 
nature are not appreciated. 

No other agency equals the public school in the 
possible influence that can be wielded for musical de¬ 
velopment. 

That this is not more effective is due in a great 
measure to the half-hearted and unintelligent support 
given to the musical work of the school by the general 
public. The demand for better instructors, a greater 
allowance of time for lessons, a daily talk upon the sub¬ 
ject of music, eradicating the idea so long cherished 
that a man cannot be a successful business man and at 
the same time a musician. A more liberal allowance 
for the remuneration of teachers by our school boards 
are all topics in which the musical public should be in¬ 
terested, and use every means to push to a successful 
end. 


The Hughey Color Music System, which is a sys¬ 
tem designed for the all round development of the 
body, mind and soul of the small child, as well as a new 
method for developing the music nature, was one of the 
most interesting features of the eleventh biennial con¬ 
vention of The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held in San Francisco from June 24 to July 5. 

The unanimous opinion voiced by the flower of in¬ 
telligent American women at the Biennial was, “It 
meets a world wide need, and meets it in a most prac¬ 
tical and thorough way.” “Color Music” was discussed 
in the pavilion, the conference rooms, hotels, at recep¬ 
tions and on the various excursions. In street cars and 
on the streets it created a wide spread interest. 

This great work for humanity that begins with the 
wee baby in the home and advances to meet the needs 
of little ones from three to six years, in the music kin¬ 
dergarten, may be used as an angel of mercy in child¬ 
ren’s hospitals, and a beautiful adjunct to social settle¬ 
ment work, and may woo and win to active effort, little 
minds that are not strong. 

The two especially notable points of the Hughey 
system are the great variety of educational results ob¬ 
tainable with the least dissipation of ideas and waste of 
time and effort; and the definite musical training the 
children receive, which aims to develop natural artistic 
musical expression, rather than artificial performers 
of merely technical brilliancy. 

These two points, with the happy and natural un¬ 
folding of the tiny human life without haste or pres¬ 
sure, appeals to parents and educators alike. 


The offices of The Musical Monitor and the Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell Concert Management have been 
removed to more spacious quarters at 1107 McGee 
street, second floor. 






























SUPPLEMENT 



Announcement 

The Mid-West Musician announces that in accord¬ 
ance with an agreement entered into with the Musical 
Monitor Publishing Co., The Musical Monitor will 
be furnished the subscribers of the Mid-West Musician 
for the unexpired term of their subscriptions, and that 
the advertising contracts will be carried out through 
the medium of The Musical Monitor. 

The Mid-West Musician has ceased publication. 

The increased circulation incident to this arrange¬ 
ment clearly enhances the value of the advertising 
contracts and should therefore commend itself to our 
advertising patrons. And the high standard attained 
by The Musical Monitor justifies the conclusion that 
this arrangement should likewise commend itself to 
our subscribers. 

THE MID-WEST MUSICIAN. 

By OTTO TIEDE. 
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cini, Florence, Italy, and Jacques 
Bouhy, Paris, France. 

308 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELLA SCHUTTE 

YOICE 

BERTHA SCHUTTE 

YIOLIN 

ELSA SCHUTTE 

PIANO 

Studio: 307 Studio Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Res. Phone 5736 Main. 
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RALPH SMITH 

TENOR 

Yocal Instruction. 

Tenor Independence Ave. M. E. 
Church. 

411 Studio Building. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Home Studio: 2632 Elmwood Ave. 
Telephone, Home, Linwood 3306. 

MRS. JENNIE SCHULTZ 

VOICE 

Special Preparation for Concert, 
Oratorio and Church Singing. 

420 Studio Bldg., Ninth and Locust. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Phones: 

Home 7650 Main. Bell 2898 Main. 
Home Phone W 328. Bell Phone W 2841 

COLEMAN'S ORCHESTRA 

AND MILITARY BAND 

UNION MUSIC. 

, w . 

Music For All Occasions. 

811 Nebraska Ave., Kansas City, Kas. 

McGAN’S ORCHESTRA 


RECEPTIONS, 
WEDDINGS, 
PARTIES, BALLS. 



Phones: 

Bell Merriam 66 
Home 6614 M. 


References: 

Knights of Columbus, Phantom 
Club, South Side Club, Tha Sigma. 


Bell Phone 2029 G. Home Phone 2029 

E. HARRY KELLY 

BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


References: 

The Country Club, 

Kansas City Club, The Elks Club, 
The Progress Club, 

The Kansas City Athletic Club, • 
The Evanston Golf Club, 
University Club, 

The Elm Ridge Golf Club, 
Railroad Club, Knights of Columbus, 
The Hotel Baltimore. 


Office: 

322 Bryant Bldg., Cor. 11th and Grand. 

W. Jack Riley, Business Mgr. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Home Phone 3503 E. 

STANARD'S 
BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

At Forest Park 
Seasons 

1908-9-10-11-12 

Music Furnished for 
all Occasions. 

Residence: 

1816 Lister Avenue 



Chas. Stanard, Mgr. 


Carl M. Shafer Adolph Johnson 

Both Phones 3961 Main. 

SHAFER & JOHNSON 

EXPERT PIANO TUNING. 

Player-Piano Work and General 
Repairing. 

Suite 306, Gordon & Koppel Bldg. 
1005 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 



INN 


“THE TALK OF THE TOWN.” 

Dainty Luncheon, 11:00 to 2:30 


SPECIAL FEATURE $1.00 

929 GRAND AVENUE 
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CURTIS OSBORNE 

(PIANIST, EMPRESS THEATER) 

Orchestrations, Songs and Piano 
numbers, manuscripts revised. Music 
written for Lyrics. 

Residences Troost Avenue 

or address 

* <r Care Empress Theater. 

MR. and MRS. HENRY HOFFMAN 

> 

TEACHERS OF VIOLIN 

AND PIANO. 

Studios 814 East 31st. 

Phone, Home 2672. 

THE PHILHARMONIC 

CHORAL SOCIETY 

Members list now open; apply to 

CARL BUSCH 

9th and Locust. 303 Studio Bldg. 

ALBERT A. WHITE 

BARITONE 

TEACHER OP SINGING 

Director Hayden Club. 

405 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Home Phone 7963 Main. 

FREDERICK J.CURTH 

TEACHER OF VIOLIN 

Concert Master Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra, Music Bureau. Orchestra 
Music Furnished for Every 
Occasion. 

817 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Home Phone M. 9778. 

EDWARD KREISER 

ORGANIST—PIANIST 

Organist and Musical Director Independ¬ 
ence Blvd. Christian Church (Cor¬ 
ner Indepndenee and Gladstone 
Boulevards), Kansas City, Mo. 

Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 

iStudio in the Church. 

JOSEPH A. FARRELL 

ROBERT HORNEY 

MRS. HILA McKILLIP 

BASSO—CANT ANTE 

CONCERT VIOLINIST 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

INSTRUCTOR OF VIOLIN AND 

HARMONY 

VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 

201 Studio Bldg., 



Ninth and Locust, Kansas City, Mo. 

313 Studio Bldg. 


Studio Telephone: Bell Main 157. 

Residence: Home Phone W. 1048. 

Available for Recitals and Concerts. 

Studio: Home Phone M. 7218; Bell 

Residence Telephones: 


Phone M. 4414. 

1404 Euclid Avenue. 

Bell East 3865, Home East 2893. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

MRS. HERMAN F. DOW 



MEZZO SOPRANO, 

CARL PREYER 

SARAH ELLEN BARNES 

TEACHER OF VOICE 


Available for Concerts. 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

Director Thursday Morning Club. 



Studios: 216-18 Studio' Bldg., 

University of Kansas, 



308 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

Home Phone E. 2566. 

Phone, Bell 2838 Main, 


* 

HERMAN SPRINGER 

CLAUDE RADER 

powell McCullough weaver 

BASS BARITONE 

CONCERT VIOLINIST AND 

CONCERT PIANIST AND 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

TEACHER. 

TEACHER 

C o nc er t—0 ra to ri o—0 per a. 

Pupil of the World’s Greatest Violin¬ 


Studio: 219 Studio Bldg., 

ists, Cesar Thomson and Oskar Back 

Studio, No. 405 Studio Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

of Brussels, Belgium. 

Home Studio, 3918 Campbell. 

Kansas City: Monday, Tuesday Thurs¬ 

Bell Phone, South 3027. 

* 

day and Friday. 

Organist St. Paul’s Church. 

Topeka: Studio, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 

Res. 3923 Cfentral St. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 

505 Studio Bldg., .. ..9th and Locust. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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ELVA FULLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Sixth Floor Studio Bldg. 
Home Studio: Bell Phone 149J. 

Pupil of E. Geneve Lichtenwaltcr. 
European Study with Rudolf Ganz. 


ANNA M. ST. JOHN 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Pupil of Leopold Godowsky. 
309 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WORT S. HORSE 

CONCERT YIOLINIST AND 
TEACHER 

Available for Recitals and Concerns 

Residence Studio, 3925 Walnut 

At Studio Bldg. Tuesday and 
Friday Afternoons. 

Home Phone 3741 South. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MISS JEANNETTE DIMM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Holder of the Leschetizky Diploma. 


For lessons address 1246 Ruby Ave., 
Kansas City, Kas. 

Bell Phone, Argentine 664. 


THE PITFALLS OF PARIS. 


Margaret Cravens’s Suicide Object Lesson 
For Embryo Artists. 


From the New York Sun. 

Paris—If a striking example were 
needed to illustrate the folly of the Amer¬ 
ican girls who leave comfortable homes 
under the delusion that an artists career 
awaits them in Paris, the suicide of 
Margaret Cravens would supply it. Her 
fate should serve as a warning if not to 
the girls at least to those morally re¬ 
sponsible for them. 

Volumes could be filled with tales of 
unhappines, of misery, of death, if those 
of us who live in Paris and keep in touch 
with American student life were to re¬ 
late what we know. The naive ambition 
of coming to Paris to live in Bohemian 


fashion seems to form for nine out of ten 
girls a sufficient basis on which to start 
an artistic career whether in music, in 
painting, in sculpture or in letters. 

The Only Way Out 

Margaret Cravens, had she remained in 
America, might have been a happy wife 
and mother. In Paris she was one of 
many young women who have striven for 
artistic success and failed. Her income 
spent on expensive music lessons which 
were of no use to her; unable to see a 
way out of her financial difficulties de¬ 
spite the strictest economy in living ex¬ 
penses, near starvation and living alone 
in a sixth floor flat in a house filled with 
coachmen and other tenants below her 
in social standing, Miss Cravens resorted 
to suicide as the only solution of an in¬ 
tricate situation. 

Her death was planned deliberately. 
She made provision for her funeral ex¬ 
penses, for neither in life nor in death 
was she willing to be a burden to her 
friends. 

Some years ago, Miss Cravens, who 
had a great deal of artistic instinct and 
some talent, came to Paris with a view 
of becoming a professional pianist. She 
found her first home with a respectable 
Frenchwoman used to good society, who 
took her as a paying guest and really 
tried to protect her and make a nome ror 
her. 

But the French pension keeper who is 
a conscientious woman rarely retains 
American girl students among her board¬ 
ers, for she invariably endeavors to make 
them adopt French customs while in 
Paris. The French idea of protective 
surveillance is irksome to the American 
girl, who forgets that the small town or 
city from which she came is ,a very dif¬ 
ferent place from Paris, which is a world 
metropolis full of the dangers a cosmo¬ 
politan center always presents. 

Her Personal Liberty Restricted. 

The French hostess of a paying guest 
or pension keeper, if sne is conscien¬ 
tious, is never popular with the Ameri¬ 
can girl students. She will naturally dis¬ 
courage high priced lessons in music or 
painting unless she notes genuine talent. 
She has probably lived in an artistic at¬ 
mosphere all her life and readily distin¬ 
guishes the wheat from the chaff. 

Mary or Lily or Gertrude, who was a 
remarkable product in her home circle, is 
often a hopeless mediocrity in Paris. 
Everyone has faults. The hostess of pay¬ 
ing guests in France often sins by parsi- 
moniousness in her table and her way or 
conducting her house, but if the American 
girl forgives -such things she never for¬ 
gives what she considers restrictions 
upon her liberty or a lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of her artistic possibilities. 

In leaving her first safe home Miss 
Cravens prepared the way for her finan¬ 
cial difficulties, her artistic disappoint¬ 
ment, her delusions culminating in a 
morbid desire for death as a supreme re¬ 
lief. 

As has been -said, the safe, conscien¬ 
tious pension keeper in France is never 
popular with the American girl, and this 
has led to -the establishment of number® 
of free and easy going pensions or art¬ 
istic schools all over Paris. Into sucn 
houses the American would-be artists too 
often drift, an easy prey for the pro¬ 
prietors. 

Such places having outwardly the most 
respectable appearance, cause the ruin or 
scores of American girls. There is no 
surveillance over the girl student. She 
comes and goes alone, she visits places 
were no French girl would dream of 


being seen. She may smoke her cigar- 
ette and order her cocktail and tell risky 
stories, and the false artistic element 
surrounding her seemingly approves. 

Rooms a Stable Boy Would Refuse. 

She will live in a room an American 
stable boy would refuse to occupy. Be¬ 
cause there is a piano in it furnished free 
by a concern having relations with the 
mistress of the house, but for which the 
girl student pays a high price; because 
in one corner of the bar room there Is a 
low bed disguised by a few old shawls 
and silks and because some wierd pic¬ 
tures hang on the dingy walls she thinks 
she is living an artistic life and advanc¬ 
ing toward success. 

The longer she stays in such a house 
the less she realizes the pitfalls around 
her. She is encouraged to be artistic, to 
eat little—and this in the pension keep¬ 
er’s interest. She almost starves with¬ 
out knowing it, although such an author¬ 
ity as Rosenthal, the pianist, declared re¬ 
cently that a great artist needed as mucn 
good form and exercise as a well trained 
athelete. 

The meals served in such places to 
luckless American girls would cause a 
stampede in America if offered in any 
public establishment. The lowest cate¬ 
gory of meats and the worst class of veg¬ 
etables disguised in sauces are offered 
to girls used at home to good food. 

An Egg, a Roll and a Pint of Milk. 

Paris has been favored in recent years 
with admirable American consuls—men 
who not only fill their official duties, but 
extend a protecting, helping Hand to all 
Americans needing aid. 

'‘What tales I could tell,” said Mr. 
Gowdy, former consul general, on the day 
after the funeral of an American girl 
painter who was found starved to death 
in an attic in Paris, and who, inquiry 
proved, had been living on one egg, a f- 
cent roll and half a pint or milk a day 
for more than six months. 

Properly to equip a girl for an artistic 
career requires just as much capital as 
to enter any other kind of business. 
European parents know this, but Amer^ 
cans, in the majority of cases, are as ig¬ 
norant as babes in the matter. They 
scrape a little money together, pack Mary 
or Jane off to Paris and then look in the 
music columns of the daily papers for 
reports of her success, or in the art notes 
of a description of her picture in the 
salon. It would be laughable If it were 
not so sad, so heart breaking, so desolate 
for the victims. 

It is remarkable how few American® 
of presumably good sense realize what a 
price artistic success presents for the 
average girl. If she has plenty of money 
she is exploited and pays royally for 
everything she obtains. If- she is poor 
she pays for her success a far heavier 
price. To deny this is to be willfully 
blind. Great artistic success may in the 
minds of some be considered compensa¬ 
tion for what it has cost, but what of the 
failures who have paM the price? An 
artistic career is dangerous enough for 
a boy, but for a girl! 

Girls who, like Miss Cravens, are un¬ 
willing to sacrifice self-respect become 
victims of despair in their inability to 
cope with the life before them. The not¬ 
able cases come under the public eye. 
Oblivion hides the others. 

But much can be done in warning can¬ 
didates for artistic success against the 
folly of imagining that embarrased fin¬ 
ances, an unhealthful mode of life and 
disregard of appearances are stepping 
stones to a great career. 
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MUSIC Iff THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The Louisville Music Teachers Asso¬ 
ciation issued 1,000 leaflets in the interest 
of music as a compulsory subject in the 
rural schools. This leaflet will be sub¬ 
mitted to the present Legislature and will 
be distributed by Mrs. Virginia Duncan 
of Owensboro, chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to all Federated Women’s 
Clubs, prominent Musicians, school su¬ 
pervisors throughout the state. 

The contents of the leaflet are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Why should music be taught in all Ken¬ 
tucky schools? 

“Music gives you courage,” said a lad 
of 8 years, in answer to -the question, 
“What is musical training good for?” He 
went on to tell, in his simple way, the 
story of the relief of Lucknow, the des¬ 
perate little band of English, having given 
up in despair, when the distant sound of 
the pibroch brought them fresh hope 
and strength. “That music gave them 
courage to hold on till their friends came 
and saved them,” was his conclusion. 
“Yes,” said another child, a lassie this 
time. “And if that girl’s ear hadn’t been 
trained she wouldn't have known the tune 
and might have thought it was just one 
of their old heathen songs.’* 

Teach your children the songs of your 
country. What brings to one so keen a 
pride in ohe’s native land as the sound 
of the national anthem, one’s own voice 
swelling the chorus? Does every Ken¬ 
tucky child know “My Old Kentucky 
Home?” 

“What else is musical training good 
for,” Physically, one branch> singing, is 
unexcelled exercise for the whole body, 
expanding the lungs, improving the cir¬ 
culation and aiding the digestion. Men¬ 
tally, music disciplines the faculties as 
well as mathematics, making a child more 
observant and more accurate. Develop 
his sense of rhythm and he becomes more 
orderly and exact in every way. It trains 
the senses; a sensitive ear may warn and 
save a child from unseen danger when 
the dull-eared child has no such protec¬ 
tion. Aesthetically, a world of poetry 
and imagination is opened to him, and his 
ability to make himself and others happy 
is increased an hundred fold. Morally, 
music is a resource and a refining and 
elevating influence. 

But it must be good music. It must 
have purity of melody, nobility of har¬ 
mony and regularity of rhythm. Do par¬ 
ents realize that, in giving their children 
“ragtime” at home and elsewhere, they 
are irritating the nervous system and 
.producing an excitement as vicious in its 
way as the taste for stimulants of any 
other kind? Do they know that a child’s 
sensitive organism is being subjected to 
hurts and bruises far worse and more 
lasting than physical blows? Can a na¬ 
tion have poise and dignity whose ideal 
music is “Alexander’s Ragtime Band?”' 

Let the children be impressed in early 
youth with musical ideas as inspiring as 
those they receive from the history of 
noble deeds, and they will be redeemed 
from the triviality which threatens to in¬ 
volve young manhood and womanhood. 
Musical training in the schools will make 
your children better citizens, for it fos¬ 
ters patriotism; jt will make them better 
parents, for it enlarges their sympa¬ 
thies; it will benefit them socially, for it 
promotes good fellowship; it will profit 
them in business, for the well-modulated 
voice and the gracious manner are among 
the most valuable business assets a man 
or woman can possess. Their senses will 


be more acute, their judgment more ac¬ 
curate and ready, their powers of obser¬ 
vation more reliable and their whole na¬ 
ture expanded and enriched by a study 
which is at once, an art, a science and a 
physical benefit. 

In offering the above reasons for the 
adoption of a legislative bill, adding mu¬ 
sic to the curriculum of every school in 
Kentucky, the Louisville Music Teachers’ 
Association has the indorsement of the 
General Federation of Womans’ Clubs 
through the chairman of the Music Com¬ 
mittee, Mrs. Virginia Duncan. No extra 
expense would attach to such an action, 
as gratuitous musical instruction is af¬ 
forded by both State Normal Schools of 
Kentucky, and able teachers are pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. 


MUSIC AS A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
NECESSITY. 

(Mrs. Claude L. Steele). 

Public sentiment is -being rapidly 
changed into the belief that music is not 
so much of a luxury after all, but is 
rather more of a necessity, and that to at¬ 
tain artistic and worthy results along 
musical lines requires as much, aye, even 
more aJbility, strength, courage and splen¬ 
did qualifications than any other profes¬ 
sion or accomplishment, and just as 
much mentality. 

That music should be given a foremost 
place in the school work, because of its 
intellectual stimulus and psychological 
influence is generally accepted by those 
who have given the subject careful con¬ 
sideration, but the actual value of any 
movement, whether educational, religious 
or philanthropic, depends largely upon Its 
real purpose. 

In ibis case, aside from the pleasurable 
results music affords, it is a great factor 
in character building, softening the 
natures of the children, elevating their 
tastes, training their eyes and ears to the 
beautiful and melodious generally, teach¬ 
ing them clear, quick thinking and con¬ 
centration of mind. No other study has 
such power to awaken and stimulate men¬ 
tal activity, none to produce such health¬ 
ful, as well as pleasurable results, for it 
is directly an outlet for emotional expres¬ 
sion. 

The larger part of the pupils attending 
school are in the primary grades, and 
those under twelve years of age; and 
these are the ones to be reached and in¬ 
terested, and the study should be pre¬ 
sented to them with marked intelligence 
on the part of the teacher, stimulating 
their thought and intellect by rhythmical 
tunes, with words and lessons about na¬ 
ture and things good and wholesome that 
touch the child life and interest. 

“By some methods, said to be very suc¬ 
cessful, they are taught as in kindergar¬ 
ten, by color systems in the scheme of 
which are word-pictures, color-pictures 
and tone-pictures. From these exper¬ 
iences the children are led up step by 
step into the broader vision and up the 
hilltops, for “Art is all hilltops; when 
you have climbed one you see still higher 
ones reaching above you.” 

The Elemenetary Work. 

The work should be carefully planned, 
graded and taught so it will be a founda¬ 
tion for advanced work. The elementary 
work done in the schools should be the 
beginning of a true musical education and 
presented in a way which will impress 
the child with the thought that music is 
an art and not a mere pastime—a study 
to be taken seriously and an advantage 
to be gained. Then th£ boy or girl who 
desires to pursue it professionally in any 


of its departments will receive in his 
youth a solid foundation and thorough 
preparation, and to those who lack tim* 
and money for further study or do not 
wish to specialize it will mean even more, 
namely, an outlet for their artistic na¬ 
ture and an ever refining influence which 
they and those who come in contact with 
them may ever feel and realize. 

All individuals and organizations can 
be of vital help toward stimulating the 
musical activity in their communities by 
seeing that a capable supervisor is pro¬ 
vided, by studying the conditions exist¬ 
ing in each school or locality, by giving 
the students opportunity of hearing good 
music by the best local talent and by 
other artists, and when this is impossible, 
by providing a standard make of talking- 
machines, by means of which the students 
can hear reproductions of the work of the 
great musicians of the world, their voices 
and the correct interpretation of the best 
music. 

Secure good art lecturers, stereopti- 
cons, piano players, etc., for your high 
schools, as well as good concerts at mod¬ 
erate cost, that the pupils may feed upon 
good things and learn of them and thus 
help to do away with the influence of 
the nickelodeons and cheap theatres. 

See that the music period is allotted 
time enough to secure the desired results; 
give encouargement to your public schools 
by attnding its functions and concerts; 
invite a selected chorus of the children 
to render a number or two for your music 
club concerts, conventions, church ser¬ 
vices, etc. Prizes might be offered if so 
desired for the best chorus from different 
grades and possibly a musical festival 
might be arranged in which the pupils 
would not only have an opportunity to 
take part but to hear good music as well. 
These would stimulate interest and 
create more enthusiasm, thus greatly im¬ 
proving the class work. 

When a child shows decided ability 
lend a helping hand and help to bring 
that talent to the light. See that it has 
good teaching, private instruction, if pos¬ 
sible and practicable, and thus aid in the 
fruition. Good pianos should be in every 
school room. Every high school should 
have, when possible, a pipe organ, and 
when and where possible an orchestra 
composed of school children should be 
maintained. 

It behooves any and all of us to do 
what lies in our power to assist in var¬ 
ious ways to bring about better results 
along these lines, because we are helping 
to make our wonderful country a musical 
nation and placing her side by side, or 
perhaps ahead, of other countries, for, as 
we have grown commercially, so must we 
grow artistically. 

Just a word in closing which may con¬ 
tain a helpful thought for some of us. I 
recently heard one of our most capable 
and excellent supervisors of public school 
music in the East say that the greatest 
detriment the work in the schools expe¬ 
riences is due to the very poor music and 
manner of singing used in the Sunday 
schools; that she had made a business of 
investigating critically these conditions 
in various localities, and had found them 
most deplorable, and she considers that 
the work on Sundays brings about disas¬ 
trous results on all the points she may 
have gained during the few minutes each 
week when she has had the children in 
her charge. 

Bo let us strive for a higher standard of 
musical work in the Sunday school, bet¬ 
ter congregational singing, a better 
standard of hymn music. 
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Another American Singer for Berlin 
Opera* 

-Berlin.—In spite of the feeling in mus¬ 
ical Berlin against the invasion of the 
Royal Opera by American singers, the 
management has engaged another Ameri¬ 
can, Mrs. iSchlosshauer-Reynolds, form¬ 
erly of Scranton, Pa., who will make her 
appearance at the Opera in October. This 
singer is a pupil of Mme. Blanche Corelli, 
and she was placed under contract after 
two successful trial performances as 
Brda in “Das Rheingold” and Amneris in 
“Aida.” 

* * * 

Songs by American Heard in London. 

London.—Five songs by Emerson Whit- 
horne, one of the promising American 
composers resident in London, were sung 
in a recent concert at. Bechstem Hall by 
Vernon D’Arnalle, the American bari¬ 
tone. 'Mr. Whithorne played the accom¬ 
paniments for his compositions. He is 
now at work on a new ballet to be given 
by the Russian dancers at Covent Gar- 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madon¬ 
na” has now been added to the repertoire 
of the Leipsic Municipal Opera. 

* * * 

Mrs. Arthur Nikisch divides her time 
as a singing teacher among Berlin, Leip¬ 
sic and Erfurt. 

* * * 

Fannie C. Dillon, the young Los An¬ 
geles composer, whose work has at¬ 
tracted the attention of Paderewski, Car- 
reno and Harold Bauer, will spend next 
winter studying in Berlin. 

* * * 

Miss M. OB. Prosser, formerly of Kan¬ 
sas Cit,y will have charge of Thuel Burn¬ 
ham’s classes in Paris during his ab¬ 
sence in Chicago this summer. 

* * * 

Miss Ellen Barnes, one of Kansas 
City’s energetic piano teachers, has gone 
to Berlin for a few months’ study. 

* * * 

Jean de Reszke, after twenty years of 
absence in America, will sing in opera in 
Chicago and Philadelphia next season. 

* * * 

Miss Olive B. Wilson, of Kansas City, 
is assisting Mrs. Hughey on the Pacific 
Coast, in establishing Norman Training 
Classes for Color Music and was also a 
representative at the Biennial Meeting of 
the N. F. W. C. She gave daily demon¬ 
strations of the system with young child¬ 
ren, showing definite, practical, and 
rapid development in accurate sight read¬ 
ing, in singing and playing, together with 
ear work, rhythm, making tone stories, 
memorizing, sight singing and piano 
playing. 

The work done by one four-year-old lit¬ 
tle tot, and by two boys, the latter of 
whom were transformed in one month of 
happy play from monotones to singers, 
excited wide spread and enthusiastic in¬ 
terest. 

Crowds of people came each day to see 
the babies do color music, despite the in¬ 
tensely interesting programs going on at 
the same hour. 

Mrs. Hughey and Miss Wilson gave 
several addresses, and one whole confer¬ 
ence was devoted to “Color Music” dur¬ 
ing the convention. 


Mr. J. W. Bixell, of the Ottawa Univer¬ 
sity Conservatroy of music, is spending 
his vacation in Pandora, Ohio. One of 
the good things promised this season by 
the fine chorus of this conservatory is 
Verdi’s Requiem. 

* * * 

Ella Van Huff, the well known con¬ 
tralto, is spending the month of July and 
August in Boulder, Colorado, as soloist 
for the Chautauqua, and enjoying a rest 
after a busy season. A number of im¬ 
portant engagements are already booked 
for Mrs. Huff for next season. 

* *. * 

Margaret Wilson, the eldest daughter 
of Woodrow Wilson, Democratic nominee 
for President, is devoted to a musical 
career. She has a mezzo-soprano voice, 
and her early musical training was 
gained at the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore. Miss Wilson continued her 
vocal culture in Princeton, and for the 
past two years she has been living in an 
artists’ colony in New York, where she 
has been completing her musical studies. 
* * * 

Leschetizky is said to have once made 
a wager that he would teach his servant, 
a man of no musical ability, to play a 
Chopin nocturne with taste and correct¬ 
ness, and he succeeded. 

* * * 

Richard iStrauss has been in Venice for 
some time on a vacation. 

* * * 

Reginald de Koven, writing in the 
Dramatic Mirror, says that the ambition 
of many singers to appear in grand opera 
is a misguided one, “From my own ex¬ 
perience,” he says, “I recall the instance 
of a lady who had been in demand at 
from $400 to $500 a week in light opera. 
After two years’ study for grand opera 
in Paris she returned here and was en¬ 
gaged by Conried at $50 a month.” 

* * * 

Elizabeth Parkinson, known in the 
Musical World as Elizabeth Parkina, is 
to return to the Concert Field after more 
than a years’ retirement. Her. health has 
been completely restored, and she will be 
heard as soloist with the Kansas City 
Symphony, November 2nd. This will be 
her only appearance in America this sea¬ 
son. It was in Kansas City that Miss 
Parkina received her first encourage¬ 
ment as a singer, and it is fitting she 
should make her one appearance in 
America, in Kansas City. She will re¬ 
sume her work in opera and oratorio in 
London. 

* * * 

OCEAN GROVE. 

The national convention of organists 
will meet on Monday, August 5, and con¬ 
tinue until the 10th. The United States 
Marine Band has been secured for the 
opening day, and will give two concerts. 
The annual banquet is on Wednesday 
night and on Saturday night, Mendel¬ 
ssohn’s “Elijah” will be given by three 
combined choruses of seven hundred 
voices, with full orchestra and the Audi¬ 
torium organ, under the direction of Tali 
Esen Morgan. Oratorio can be heard at 
its best only at Ocean Grove. An au¬ 
dience of ten thousand people sit in com¬ 
fort and can hear every note, no matter 
how softly sung. 

The auditorium at Ocean Grove has a 
seating capacity of nearly ten thousand 
and is provided with the largest Hope- 
Jones organ in the world. 


TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE 

Pupil of Heinrich Barth, Berlin; Martin Krause, Leip¬ 
zig; Edward McDowell, New York; Carl &. Rheinhold 
Faelten, Boston. 4414 Main St:, Kansas City, Mo. _ 

C. E. Wheeler 

Arranger of Husic 

“Lyrics to Music or Music to Lyrics.” 

Address, Care American Federation of Mus¬ 
icians, 14 th and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cora F. Alden 


Pianist and Teacher 

Studios: 307 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

622 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kans. 

Tel. West 1196 Bell. 


H. GLUNTZ 


504 Studio Building Kansas City, Mo. 

Violin, Mondolin, Guitar, Banjo, Zither, 

LATEST METHODS 
Pupils have free orchestra privilege 


Frederick W. Wallis 


VOICE CULTURE and 
THE ART OF SINGING 

Studio: 1309 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


BELL TELEPHONE GRAND 234 


ELIZABETH 

Katharine Barrows 

CLASSES IN DANCING 

MANOR HAI I Office Hours 3 to 4:30 p. m 
In Ail UJ\ nALL Home Phone 4494 South 


JOSEPH 

A. 


Fanell 


Studio 

201 Studio Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AVAILABLE FOR 

CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


Clarence D. Sears 

Organist and Choirmaster Grace Church 

Instruction-Piano, Voice, Organ 

Studio: Grace Episcopal Church 
13 th and Broadway 


Amelia REVEREND 

Pianist and Violinist 


Pupil of Gertrude Concannon and 
Francis Boucher. 

STUDIO: 4330 CHARLOTTE STREET. 

Tel. Bell 1559X South. Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Casualty Co. 


C. J. SCHMELZER, President S. L. LONG, Secretary 

CAPITAL - $250,000.00 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 350,000.00 

FIDELITY ACCIDENT STEAM BOILER 

COURT HEALTH PLATE GLASS 

CONTRACT BURGLARY LIABILITY 

2nd FLOOR R. A. LONG BUILDING 


D J I ^ 

Bonds 
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Concert Direction M.H. Hanson 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOR THE SEASON 1912-13 WE OFFER AN EXCEPTIONAL ARRAY OF ARTISTS INCLUDING 


MARIE RAPPOLD** 

Prima Donna Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 

BERNICE DE PASQUALI** 

/Prima Donna 

Metropolitan Opera Company 

ADELE KREUGER 
Dramatic Soprano 

ELSA KELLNER* 

Soprano 

HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD** 
Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 

GEORGE HARRIS, JR.** 

Tenor 

JOHN CHIPMAN** 

Tenor 

HEINRICH MEYN 
Baritone 

HENRI SCOTT** 

Leading Basso 

Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 

CECILE M. BEHRENS** 
Brilliant Pianist 

New York’s Leading Solo and Ensemble 
Player 

THE CECILE M. BEHRENS TRIO** 
BORIS HABOURG 

Russian Cellist 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL* 

Famous American Contralto 

GEORGE HENSCHEL 
Lieder Singer and Composer 
Recitals to his own accompaniment 

LEON RAINS** 

Royal Court Singer 
First Basso 

Dresden Royal Opera House 

LOUIS PERSINGER** 
of Berlin 

American Violinist 

MARGUERITE LEMON** 
American Soprano 
Rome (Italy) Opera House 

HELEN WARRUM** 

Soprano 

Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 

FLORENCE BLUME NSCHE IN-ROWE * * 
Lyric Soprano 

LAURA GRAVES* 

Mezzo-Soprano 

ELSIE BAKER** 

Contralto 

MAX PAUER 
Pianist 

of Stuttgart, Germany 
Head of the Famous Stuttgart Conserva¬ 
tory of Music 

GOTTFRIED GALSTON 
Pianist 


We have impressed on all our artists that the time of excessive 
and they realize that work of great artistic merit is expected and 
comparatively moderate fees. 


can 


fees has passed, 
be obtained for 


Note—*One Asterisk denotes American Born Artists 

**Two Asterisks denote American Born and American Trained Artists 


LOUIS PERSINGER 

Both Prof. Pauer and Gottfried Galston play the Stein way 


LEON RAINS 

Piano 


MAX PAUER 
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FREDERICK E. HOBART, 


One of the most promising schools in 
Kansas City is the International Conser¬ 
vatory of Music, 312 Studio Building. 

Mr. Hobart who inaugurated the school 
March first has by his progressive meth¬ 
ods of teaching already achieved an un¬ 
qualified success. 


•When a composer rises so high in pop¬ 
ular esteem that his songs become an 
integral part of the latest popular seller, 
he is indeed doing well. In the most re¬ 
cent novel from the pen of Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, “Fate Knocks at the Door,” 
the author has used Charles Wakefield 
Oa'dman’s “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” in apt illustration of cer¬ 
tain passages of the story. 


THIRD BIENNIAL PRIZE COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


In announcing the third competition 
for American composers the Committee 
feels that a few preliminary statements 
are necessary. 

This competition has now attained 
such prominence in the musical world; 
the wide interest taken in the awarding 
of these prizes and the public rendition 
of the prize compositions nave brought 
the competition tp such an important po¬ 
sition that the question of the standard 
to be maintained is a serious one for the 
Federation, Composers and Judges. 
While the compositions that receive the 
awards are only the best submitted in 
this competition, still the world at large 
looks upon them as representing the best 
product in the various classes from our 
American composers. In order ta meet 
this belief, which is in reality what we 
wish to attain, two things are absolutely 
necessary. First, that the best, most ex¬ 
perienced writers of music among Amer¬ 
ican composers should enter the compe¬ 
tition. .Second, that there be a rigid ad¬ 
herence to the highest standard of ex¬ 
cellence in the bestowal of awards 
Therefore, the Committee of American 
Music of the National Federation of Mus¬ 
ical Clubs feels justified in stating that 
unless the manuscripts entered in the 
various classes meet the requirements of 
a prize composition as to excellency and 
superiority, and have the unanimous vole 
of the Judges in each class, the awards 
will be withheld. This decision is made 
only to inspire our composers to greater 
and finer work, and to place the pnze 
competition above question. 

The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs announces that it will give prizes 
for the best compositions by American 
composers in five classes as follows: 
CLASS’ I. Orchestral work; symphony 
or symphonic poem, 

First Prize ..* .$500.00 

Second Prize ...^ _$300.00 

CLASS II. Choral work in large form, 
orchestral accompaniment, 

First Prize.$250.00 

Second Prize.$150.00 

CLASS III. Sonata for violin or violin- 
cello and piano, 

First Prize.$200.00 

Second Prize.$100.00 

CLASS IY. Operetta for school child¬ 
ren, unchanged voices, 

. $ 200.00 

Prize given by Mrs. Alice M. Dawson, 
Fennville, Mich. 

CLASS V. Brush Memorial Prize for 
best National Anthem or 

song .$100.00 

In addition to the prizes offered by the 


National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
three special prizes are offered to women 
composers, members of federated clubs, 
as follows: 

Student’s prize. Best solo in any 


field . ...$100.00 

Best piano solo.$ 50.00 


Prize given by Mrs. John P. Walker, 
Freehold >N. J. 

The Philharmonic Choral Club of New 
York City offers a prize of $50.00 for the 
best cantata for women’s voices. The 
words must be by an American, the story 
of American inspiration and written in 
pure, and beautiful English. Any woman 
whose musical activities have taken place 
in America for at least twenty years, can 
compete for this prize. 

The conditions of the competition are 
as follows: 

1. The competition is open only to 
composers born within the United States 
of America, or those of American parent¬ 
age in foreign countries. 

2. All manuscripts must be in ink and 
clearly written, and the compositions sub¬ 
mitted must not have been published nor 
have received public performance. 

3. The composer shall omit signature 
from the manuscript, labeling it with 
name of class in which it is entered, sign¬ 
ing it with only a private mark, and shall 
send with the manuscript a sealed en¬ 
velope containing this mark and the com¬ 
poser’s name and birthplace, and also 
stamps or amount of expense for return 
charges. 

4. All compositions entered shall have 
title and words, if any, in English. 

5. All compositions must be submitted 
before or on September 1, 1912, but no 
composition will be received earlier than 
August 1, 1912. 

6 . Prize winners qf the National Fed¬ 
eration of Musical Clubs’ competition can¬ 
not enter two successive compositions. 

The special prizes to women composers, 
members of federated clubs, are govern¬ 
ed by the same conditions as the general 
prizes. 

Prize winners in each competition are 
made honorary members of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

This competition was inaugurated at 
the Fifth Biennial Festival of the Na¬ 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs at 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 8-11, 1907, and 
the successful compositions were per¬ 
formed at the Sixth Biennial Festival at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. May 24-29, 1909, 
and at the Seventh Biennial Festival at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 27^31, 
1911. 


The prize compositions of the third 
competition will be rendered at the 
Biennial Festival of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Musical Clubs, 1913 in Chicago. 
The date of meeting will be announced 
later. 

Prize winners of Classes 1 and 2 of this 
competition are requested *to furnish 
copies of orchestral parts for rendition 
of compositions at Biennial Festival. 

The Judges, three in each class, will be 
choser. as before, from among competent 
persons, prominent in musical life, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the United States. 

All compositions are to be sent not 
earlier than August 3, 1912, to Mrs. Jason 
Walker, Chairman of American Music 
Committee, 622 Vance Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

American born composers are cordially 
invited to enter this competition. 

MRS. JASON WALKER, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

MRS. DAVID ALLEN CAMPBELL 

Kansas City, Mo. 

MRS. EMERSON H. BRUSH, 

Elmhurst, Ill. 

MRS. LILY L. TOBEY, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

MR. DAVID BISPHAM, New York. 

American Music Committee. 


Music Printers 


We print practically all the music 
published in Kansas City and 
in addition have satisfied custo¬ 
mers in surrounding states. Our 
programs for musicals and all 
sorts of functions are the acme 
of taste and elegance. Write, 
call us up or drop in and see 
us at « 

808 GRAND AVE. 

Tingle-Titus Ptg. Co. 
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“A BERLIN COURSE 


Six Evening, Concerts in the 
Grand Jlvenue Auditorium 

Marie Rappold, Oct 28th 

PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 

The Flonzalep Quartet , Nov. 29th 

A PERFECT ENSEMBLE 

» - 

Louis Persinger, Dec. 12th 

VIOLINIST, FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, ASSISTED BY THE 

SCHUBERT CLUB. 

Leon Rains , Jan. 16th 

FIRST BASS BARITONE, DRESDEN ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 

Max Pauer, Feb. 6th 

PIANIST, HEAD OF THE FAMOUS STUTTGART CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, ASSISTED BY 

THE SCHUBERT CLUB. 


Julia Culp, March 6th 

QUEEN OF LIEDER SINGERS, ACCOMPANIED BY THE FAMOUS 

Coenraad von Bos 


THE PRICE FOR THE ENTIRE SERIES OF SIX CONCERTS IS $5.00. A LIMIT¬ 
ED NUMBER OF STUDENT TICKETS AT $2.50 FOR THE SERIES WILL BE SOLD 


Address all Communications to 

THE SCHUBERT CLUB CONCERT SERIES 

1107 MCGEE STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR 

THE MRS. DAVID ALLEN CAMPBELL THE SCHUBERT CLUB, 

CONCERT MANAGEMENT Mr, Claude Alexander,Mgr.,307-8 Keith & Perry Bldg. 


BELL TELEPHONE GRAND 171 BELL TELEPHONE MAIN 1317 

HOME TELEPHONE MAIN 1871 HOME TELEPHONE MAIN 1327 
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The Anna Groff-Bryant Institute of the New School of Vocal Art 

(Exclusively a Vocal Institute) Instruction is given in private 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT, Founder & Director 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

“The Three Portals” of Vocal 
Art, Science and Education, are 
an American discovery and de¬ 
velopment, and the result of over 
twenty years of practical teach¬ 
ing and independent thinking 
and scientific research work, in 
matters Vocal, by ANNA GROFF- 
BRYANT. 

The Institute is devoted to the 
higher education and artistic 
training of the Vocal Student. 


POISE IN PIANO PLATING. 


(By L. P. Annin). 

In the playing of an artist one may dis¬ 
cern the well balanced working together 
of all the powers, in so far as these con¬ 
tribute to the adequate interpretation of 
a master work. In other words we bud 
poise, the repose which comes from mas¬ 
tery. 

The powers which thus co-operate in 
this master playing may be spoken of as 
the physical and the intellectual powers 
and the artistic sensibilities. 

Inquiring into the secrets of this har- 
monius co-ordination we may glean 
something useful to us in our teaching in 
the earlier grades. 

It is obvious that poise is the gift of 
mastery and that mastery follows only 
after rigorous apprenticeship; that this 
mastery is not merely that of many de¬ 
tails, but is the well' considered group¬ 
ing of Jhese details in due proportion and 
perspective, involving not analysis only 
but synthesis as well. 

On the physical plane there is evident 
such adjustment of the body to its tasK 
as results in freedom and ease in action. 
Although there is great muscular activ¬ 
ity involved it is apparent that this is 
duly balanced by relaxation, For the 
great amount of “manual Gaining” that 
the well equipped pianist must undergo 
during his apprenticeship, there should 
be that intelligent direction which recog¬ 
nizes the importance of conscious relax¬ 
ation balancing the muscular tension. 
The trained athlete knows how to release 
the muscles as well as to exert them. 

Objectionable tension in playing caus¬ 
ing hardness in tone, is caused by the 
contraction of muscles not needed in a 
given motion-meddling muscles. The 
wrist is the great sinner in this regard. 

(While we try so assiduously to culti¬ 
vate the light and flexible wrist in our 
pupils it is well to remember that the 
indirect means of reaching an end is 
sometimes more effective than the direct. 
The writing teacher, seeing the rigid grip 
of the little hand on the pen, may correct 
it more surely by suggesting “arm move¬ 
ment” than by using the catigorical im¬ 
perative in saying, “ Hold the pen light¬ 
ly.” The voice teacher perceiving the 
stiffening of the throat muesles may 
sometimes find it advisable to call the 
pupil's attention to the necessary tension 
of the breathing muscles in the region of 
the diaphragm or to the placing of tone 



in the forward part of the mouth. The 
attention thus diverted, the throat mus¬ 
cles will often relax without conscious 
effort. Similarly the piano teacher striv¬ 
ing to overcome stiffness at the wrist 
does well to direct the student’s efforts 
to the exercise and control of the upper 
arm muscles. For he knows that these 
muscles, the biceps and triceps, may and 
often should effect and control the pres¬ 
sure of the finger on the key. This con¬ 
dition of tension in the upper arm with 
relaxed fore arm and wrist and the con¬ 
sciousness of it, may be promoted by 
various exercises. The Mason two finger 
exercise with full arm touch in single 
notes and in double thirds and sixths, as 
the case may require, is excellent for tli* 
purpose. A simple calisthenic exercise 
which helps to gain this condition, is that 
of extending the arms straight from the 
shoulder and twisting them, with a> 
nearly as possible the exculsive use of 
the upper arm muscles. The teacher 
seeking to promote the technical mastery 
of the piano will not confine himself to 
any one system of technic but will glean 
material from all fields that are open to 
him. 

In considering the . artistic perform¬ 
ance on the intellectual plane, we find 
the artist evinces a grasp of the formal 
and harmonic structure of the composi¬ 
tion rendered. It is conceivable that a 
reader might be so well drilled as to 
render measurably well a poem in a lan¬ 
guage of which he understood not a word. 
But how would this compare with the 
reading of one who understood the struc¬ 
ture of the language and could therefore 
appreciate the poem with all its shades 
of meaning? There is piano-playing an¬ 
alogous to this parrot-like reading in an 
unknown tongue. For such a player the 
printed music merely represents a cer¬ 
tain manipulation of the key board. This 
may be called piano playing hut does not 
represent the intelligent musicianship 
which a true musical education seeks to 
produce. The comprehensive study of 
music provides ample material for men¬ 
tal development, so that its pursuit were 
well worth while if only for the mental 
discipline to be gained. 

Quickness and accuracy of perception 
is promoted in one direction, that of the 
eye, by sight reading; and in another, 
that of the ear, by writing music from 
dictation. Transposing affords excellent 
mental gymnastics. The analytic powers 
find exercise in the study of chords and 


lesson, and class lessons. Two 
special graded courses are pro¬ 
vided: a Teachers Course and 
a Singers Course. Students are 
prepared for Church, Concert, 
Oratorio and Operatic work. 

THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1912. 

For Full Particulars Address, 

THE 

Anna Groff-Bryant Institute 

522-526 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 

of form. The elements of these subjects 
may well receive attention in the earlier 
grades. The memory need not be neglect¬ 
ed, for memorizing should be a regular 
part of the student’s program, and the 
analysis just spoken of forms the basis 
of the best memorizing. 

Artistic sensibility, or the feeling for 
emotional and aesthetic values is the 
third, the crowning element of the 
artist’s power—the flower of which the 
others are the root and stem—the end 
to which the others are the means. Per¬ 
fect in other respects, but lacking this, 
music, so called, becomes “Icily regular,” 
Faultily Faultless, “Splendidly null.” 
This vital element is sometimes called 
temperament and is regarded as a natural 
endowment only. Considering it in this 
light the teacher may feel that his 
pupil’s having it or lacking it is no con¬ 
cern of his, except to enjoy it in the one 
case or deplore its absence in the other. 
But is it not often latent? And the 
teacher who would awaken and culti¬ 
vate it requires even more of the love of 
his art, sympathy with the pupil and tact 
in teaching than for the other depart¬ 
ments of his work. 

iPoise in playing—is it not one of the 
rewards of a well proportioned musical 
training? 

To co-ordinate the different branches 
of his instruction so that they will issue 
in a balanced development one must keep 
in mind their relative importance and 
give each phase of the subject its pro¬ 
portionate share of attention.’ 

The piano tuner in order to obtain a 
perfect octave, must be content to make 
the other intervals a little short of their 
rightful compass. So only will he have 
a harmonic whole. And the teacher must 
often temper his enthusiasm for certain 
aspects of his work lest he mar the final 
product. 


Nearly Two Hundred Recitals in Tour of 
Gatty Sellars. 

Gatty Sellars, the English organist who 
has been touring this country since early 
last fall, has concluded his one hundred 
and eight-first recital. This was in To¬ 
peka, Kan., the the Auditorium, before an 
audience of 4,'500. He will shortly com¬ 
plete his -tour and will then go to England 
for a much needed rest. 

* * * 

iStrauss’s “Elektra” is to be given in 
Russian for the first time next fall at the 
St. Petersburg Imperial Opera. 
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DRESSMAKING 

All phases of dressmaking and ladies’ 
tailoring quickly and successfully taught 
by competent teachers. Personal atten¬ 
tion given every student. Ideal class 
room. Prices reasonable. 

American College of Dressmaking 

I SOB-1530 Commerce Bldg,, Kinm City, Mo. 
Maine Mhane Main 79J* . Bell Phone Main 5141 


Rialto Cafe 

LOUIS PRADA & SON 

BREAKFAST 
LUNCH AND 
DINNER 

Rialto Bldg., 9th and Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 



A Good Name and 
a Good Piano 


GO TOGETHER IN 

The Kimball 

The more you know of PIANOS the more 
certain your respect for the KIMBALL 
PIANO; the keener your desire for a good 
Piano the more you will appreciate this 
rare value. 

Sold by the Maker on Terms to Suit 

W. W. Kimball Co. 

1109-11 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
9th & Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kas. 

W. B. ROBERTS, Mgr. 

World’t Largest and Wealthiest Piano Manufacturers. 
Capital $10,000,000.00 


Items of Interest 


Woman and Culture. 

Olive Shreiner. 

The lawyer may see no deeper than his 
law books, and the chemists see no fur¬ 
ther than the windows of his laboratory, 
and they may do their work well. But 
the woman who does woman’s work 
needs a many-sided, multiform culture; 
the heights and depths of human life 
must not be beyond the reach of her vis¬ 
ion; she must have knowledge of men 
and things in many states, a wide catho¬ 
licity of sympathy, the strength that 
springs from knowledge and the mag- 
namity which springs from strength. We 
bear the world and we make it. The 
souls of little children are marvelously 
delicate and tender things, and keep for¬ 
ever the shadow that falls first on them, 
and that is the mother’s, or at best a 
woman's. There was never a great man 
who had not a great mother; it is hardly 
an exaggeration. The first six years of 
our life_makes us; all that is added later 
is veneer; and yet some say, 1 if a woman 
can cook a dinner or dress herself well 
she has enough culture. 

* * * 

Seligman Bequest of $20,000 to the Young 
Men’s Symphony. 

The will of Alfred L. Seligman, the re¬ 
tired banker and amateur musician, who 
was killed in an automobile accident on 
June 24, as filed for probate last week in 
New York, includes a bequest of $20,000 
to the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arnold Volpe, of which Mr 
Seligman had been the president and first 
cello. Mr. Seligman founded this orches¬ 
tra and his legacy in favor of the organ¬ 
ization was originally $17,600, hut a codi¬ 
cil added a few days before his death In¬ 
creased the amount to the latter sum. In 
addition Mr. Seligman left to the orches¬ 
tra his valuable collection of musical in¬ 
struments. Another legacy was one of 
$2,600 which goes for the support of the 
concerts of the People's Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. 

* * * 

Musicians Are Business Men. 

At the banquet of the second annual 
convention of the Music Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of California at the Gamut Club 
Miss Jennie Winston of Los Angeles in 
responding to the toast, “The Musical 
Man,’ ^ stated that the day of the freak 
musician had passed. 

“It used to be that the man who de¬ 
voted his life to music or made his living 
by music was regarded somewhat in the 
light of an odd character,’’ said Miss 
Winston. “He generally wore his hair 
down on his collar and appeared wild 
eyed, and people turned around and 
looked after him as he went down the 
street, and he gnerally fitted that same 
place in the curiosity of the public, us¬ 
ually occupied by public buildings and 
other points of interest. 

“That day has long past. The musi¬ 
cian of today is generally a business man. 
You can’t tell him from the progressive, 
active business men of the city. In fact, 
he is just as progressive and active in 
the business affairs and great enter¬ 
prises of the city as the man who devotes 
his life to such things. And yet he is 
just as great a musician as the long 
haired man of the earlier days. 

“The musical man makes an ideal hus¬ 
band. He is sunny and happy and has a 
fine outlook on life and the tender senti¬ 


ment of his music for all things human. 
It is a lamentable fact that the number 
of musical bachelors is very small.’’ 

* * « 

Outdoor Vacation for Spross. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, the popular ac¬ 
companist and composer, will spend the 
month of July at liis home in Poughkeep¬ 
sie, N. Y. In August he will go to Wolf 
Lake, Westport, Ont., for a ten days’ 
visit. After that he will enjoy five weeks’ 
hunting and fishing at Eagle River, Wis. 

* * * 


Concerts at thirty cents apiece have 
°®f red ,l) y the program committee 
of the California Music Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation in a series open only to those who 
have membership tickets. These tickets, 
which cost $3, admit the holder to all pro¬ 
grams covering four days, and provide a 
real musical treat. 


* * * 

Funds are being collected to build a 
large concert hall to bear Grieg’s name in 
the Norwegian composer’s native citv 
Bergen. 

* * * 


Moscow is to have a Tschaikowsky Fes¬ 
tival in the autumn. 

* * * 


n UL ior rranz Abt, who wrote 

JblO compositions, of which 1134 were 
songs, is projected for his native vil¬ 
lage of Eilenburg, Saxony. 

* * * 


xixc xainuus .Donemian violinist, Jan 
Kubelik, who, as Leslie’s lately an¬ 
nounced, made a million dollars with his 
violin, is starting at a good pace to earn 
a second million. The musician recently 
returned to Europe after an American 
tour, during which he earned, it is said 
not less than $142,000. At that rate of 
gathering up money, it will not take him 
many years to round out two million 
dollars. 


* * a 

No Orchestras Next Season in Ten New 
York Theaters. 

The theater managers of New York 
made a further move in their war with 
the Musicians’ Union last Monday by an¬ 
nouncing that there will be no orchestra 
next season in the following New York 
theaters: Gaiety, Fulton, Hudson, /Harris, 
Eltinge, Liberty* Lyceum, Empire, Gar- 
rick and Wallack’s. In several theatres 
the managers will substitute for the or¬ 
chestra a new invention, the iHope-Jones 
Unit-Orchestra, which is not an imita¬ 
tion, but an actual combination of piano, 
organ, strings, woodwinds and drums, 
worked from a keyboard by a single 
musician. 


* * * 

Irma Seydel to Make European Tour. 

Theodor Seydel, one of the double-bass 
players in the Boston Symphony Orches¬ 
tra and father of Irma Seydel, the talent¬ 
ed violinist who was soloist at one of the 
Boston Symphony concerts last season, 
departed last Saturday on the Berlin for 
Europe, where he will make arrange¬ 
ments for a European tour by his daugh¬ 
ter, to begin next spring. He expects 
that this tour will cover Germany, 
France, England and probably Spain. 

Two seasons ago, when Miss Seydel 
was hardly more than a child, she played 
with success in 4 a number of European 
centers, including Cologne. 

Miss Seydel will be one of the soloists 
at the Worcester Festival next October, 
and during the summer she will spend 
much time at Bar Harbor, where she 
will work on the “Symphony Espanol’’ of 
•Lalo, which is the work she will play 
at the Worcester Festival. 
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WORLD’S TOUR FOR RAPFOLD. 


Grand Opera Singer Has Been Offered 
$100,000 for One Hundred Concerts. 

New York—Marie Rappold, the grand 
opera singer, has been offered a world’s 
tour of one hundred concerts at a fee of 
$100,000, in addition to all her traveling- 
expenses, by a Milan syndicate of musical 
managers whom M. H. Hanson is repre¬ 
senting in America. Mme. Rappold, de¬ 
siring to investigate the offer on the spot, 
will go to Italy for that purpose, sailing 
August 1. 



MARIE RAPPOLD 


15,000 HEAR RAPFOLD IN PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA. 


Thousands Hear Open Air Concert of 
Public Ledger. 


(Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

July 4, 1912.) 

Fifteen thousand persons heard Marie 
Rappold and 700 of the United Singers of 
Philadelphia in the greatest open air con¬ 
cert in the history of this city yesterday 
afternoon on the north plaza of the City 
Hall. 

The concert given by the Public Ledger, 
was both a serenade to Mayor Blanken- 
burg and another feature of the great 
Saengerfest week. The crowd roared its 
appreciation after each of Madame Rap- 
pold’s songs and after each of the choral 
numbers rendered by the United Singers. 

As a fitting climax to the occasion the 
prima donna took up the strains of The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The chorus 
joined her and before the anthem was 


well under way the vast crowd roared the 
majestic tune in unison. 

Mayor Blankenburg told the crowd of 
the value of such an occasion. It re¬ 
called—in a smaller way—the great open 
air concert given by Luisa Tetrazzini in 
Los Angeles, when that entire city joined 
in the tremendous chorus of the “Adeste 

Fi deles.” , , * 

The plaza directly in front and to the 
side of the municipal concert stand was 
filled in with 2,500 chairs. All were oc¬ 
cupied many minutes before Madame 
Rappold appeared with her manager and 
Mayor Blankenburg. She was as de- 
lighed as a child when she looked across 
the vast area of upturned faces. Men 
and women paused in their hurry ana 
joined the fast growing crowd. All 
wagon and motor car traffic had been di¬ 
verted to the other side of the City Hall 
and the trolley cars sped along as 
quietly as trolley cars can. The arrange¬ 
ments were ideal. Every second added 
scores to the throng. The north windows 
of the City Hall were crowded. Crowds 
stood on the plaza even as far east as 
Market street, far out of range of the 
diva’s voice, and west to the shadows ot 
Broad Street Station. 

Overflow throngs stood on the far side 
of Broad street and Penn Square. The 
crowd was one that had come from every 
section of the city. They traveled from 
Kensington, Tioga, Southwark and West 
Philadelphia, and forever put at rest the 
talk that the public will not appreciate 
the best music rendered by expert artists. 

Madame Rappold saw the crowd from 
the Mayor’s office before she was escort¬ 
ed to the stand on the plaza. She de¬ 
clared that she was almost nervous. She 
praised the spirit that prompted the Pub¬ 
lic Ledger to give the concert and de¬ 
clared that this city was the musical 
centre of the country. 

Cheers For Madame Rappold. 

Her appearance upon the pavement 
was the sign for an outburst of enthus¬ 
iasm. She was cheered repeatedly as 
she mounted the stand with Emily Miller, 
of New York, who accompanied her on 
the piano. 

* * * 

“Madame Sans Gene” to He Sung at 
Metropolitan. 

Paris—It is reported here that Sar- 
dou’s “Madame Sans Gene,” as a comic 
opera, with music by Umberto Giordano, 
composer of “Andrea Chenier” and “Sibe¬ 
ria,” will be one of the novelties of 1913- 
14 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, under the directorship of Toscan- 


HT7\fTTC Will receive pupils in Kansas City, 

PERCY U E M LJ S Mo., and St. Joseph, Mo., until Octo¬ 
ber first when he will return with a number of his pupils to New York:. Mr. 
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ini. It will be produced with Geraldine 
Farrar in the title part, Caruso as Le- 
fevre and Amato as Napoleon. 

* * * 

New Basso for Metropolitan. 

Berlin—Willy Buers, who succeeded 
Walter Soomer as leading bass-baritone 
of the Leipsic Opera, has accepted an en¬ 
gagement at the metropolitan Opera 
House for next winter. 


APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB. 


It will no doubt be gratifying to the 
instrumentalists, vocalists and music 
teachers of Kansas City to learn that a 
Musical Club is being organized, admit¬ 
ting both ladies and gentlemen. 

Its object being to unite fraternally for 
mutual benefit, improvement and associ¬ 
ation generally. “With the parliamentary 
laws, or business of the club, which is 
usually a bore eliminated” and to pro¬ 
vide suitable quarters where its members 
may get-to-gather for musical progres¬ 
sion. . V' 

The club rooms will be equipped with 
telephone, Grand Pianos, Organs, writing 
rooms, etc., in fact everything that will 
add to the comfort of its members. 

The club rooms will be ready for occu¬ 
pancy September 1st, and will be open 
for use to all members from 11:00 A. M. 
to 11:00 P. M. each day and Sunday, ex¬ 
cept on Monday evening from 8:00 to 
11:00 Which time shall be reserved for re¬ 
hearsal of the “Apollo Concert Orches¬ 
tra” which came into prominence about 
a year ago, and which will have a mem¬ 
bership of about 45 musicians this com¬ 
ing season, and will again be under the 
direction of Dr. S. Hamilton Behringer 
All members of the Apollo Musical 
Club will also be entitled to the use of 
the club rooms for any and all recitals, 
musicals, etc., which they may desire to 

give. . ' , 

There will also be lectures provided on 
Harmony, Musical History, etc., etc., and 
in fact many other advantages which 
accompany work in which many friends 
are earnestly and unselfishly interested, 
and besides it will be an ideal place for 
members to entertain their musical 
friends, who may be visiting here . 


“THE MUSIC OF THE DEEP.” 


Mrs. Chas. Nelson Carpenter. 

Music performs its highest office, per¬ 
haps, when it overcomes the griefs of 
life and turns the deepest sorrow into a 
full appreciation of the gladness and 303 
in knowing and believing the Greatness 
and “Allness” of the Creator. 

With the sinking of the Titanic, six¬ 
teen hundred lives were sacrificed to the 
greed of useless luxury and needless 
speed. Fate sneered at the highest 




i _ __ - - 4 /I /-v i *n._ 


ion on the waters. . . 

We can not pass this time without join¬ 
ing our readers in a tribute to the little 
band of musicians which kept playing, 
true to their duty, until the waters closed 
over them. Reflect upon that awtul 
night of April 14, 1912. No scene more 
tragic, more heroic, more inspiring can 
be found in the history of all time. A 
starlit night, calm waters, the small 
boats about the great ship, and above the 
cries and moans of the weak, came 
sounds of that wonderful hymn played 
by Hartley’s band. Such courage in the 
face of utter helplessness was the noble 
manifestation of the divine in man in¬ 
spired by the wonderful and miraculous 
power of music. . . 

Few of the world’s greatest musicians 
have been honored with more imposing 
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funerals, than that accorded in Lanca¬ 
shire, England, to Wallace Hartley, 
leader of the Titanic’s band. -In the quiet 
little town of Colne, the body of Wallace 
Hartley was laid away, and the number 
of those who took part in the funeral 
procession was estimated at 30,000. With 
five bands, a number of choral societies 
co-operated and when the coffin was 
lowered all the musical forces united in 
performing “Nearer, My God to Thee.” 
The music venders on the streets of 
Paris were even affected by the appalling 
disaster and in respect to the little band 
who played themselves and many of their 
ship mates to eternity, they, for some 
time after, confined their sales, not to the 
usual vulgar ditties and latest musical 
comedy “hits,” but to The Song which 
henceforth will be associated the world 
over with that catastrophe and the sad¬ 
dest requiem of all time. 

The world has found a new regard for 
that wonderful and great anodyne of the 
world—-Music. . 


NEBRASKA MUSIC NOTES. 

Miss Louise Zuinwinkle of Utica, Nebr., 
a pianist and concert accompanist will 
soon leave for Germany to spend two 
years in piano study in Berlin. 

* ♦ * 

Miss Edith Roberts, a former Lincoln 
girl, who completed her vocal study in 
Paris, is said to have been so successful 
since her return from France that she 
has decided to open a studio in Chicago 
and to undertake church and concert 
work. Miss Roberts has not been heard 
in Lincoln for several years. Her studies 
abroad have developed her voice and 
technique wonderfully. 

* # * 

Miss Wave Whitcomb, concert soprano, 
appeared in a recital June 6, at the opera 
house in her home town at York, Neb¬ 
raska. The recital was given under the 
patronage of the music department of the 
York Woman’s Club, and the audience 
was large and especially appreciative. 
Miss Whitcomb recently returned from 
Paris where she has spent the past two 
years in study at the Valdo Lamperti 
School of Music. 

* * * 

Henry P. Eames, for eight years lec¬ 
turer and piano instructor in the Neb¬ 
raska University School of Music and for 
the past year a director of the Omaha 
School of Music, has accepted the posi¬ 
tion of director of the Cosmopolitan 
School, Chicago. Nebraska loses in Mr. 
Eames one of its best musicians and 
Chicago is to be congratulated. 


Up-to-Date Instruments Come Next to the 
Symphony Orchestra, Says Tali 
Esen Morgan 


“Next to a grand symphony orchestra, 
nothing can be compared to the organ,” 
says Tali Esen Morgan in the Ocean 
Grove Summer Citizen. 

“Indeed, the modern up-to-date organ 
is an orchestra in itself. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, there are but a few good 
organs outside of the churches in this 
country. The people look upon the organ 
as a kind of religious instrument, suit¬ 
able only to play hymns, anthems and 
voluntaries. 

“Free recitals are given in the churches 
which are heard by only a few people, 
never noticed in the musical columns, 
and the organist receives neither pay, 
applause nor appreciation. Is it not 
about time to change this condition of 
things ? 


“The organist and the organ are de¬ 
serving of a place next to the big or¬ 
chestras, and it needs only the organiza¬ 
tion of the forces to bring about this 
reform. In fact, a radical change is al¬ 
ready under way.. Town halls, with mag¬ 
nificent organs, will soon begin to mater¬ 
ialize in this country. Concerts will be 
given every afternoon or evening in the 
week where the common people may hear 
the best of music at a nominal fee. 

“The day of the Tree recital’ will soon 
pass away. The organist will be placed 
on the same artistic level as the singer, 
the pianist, the violinist and other ar¬ 
tists.” 


Ernest L. Briggs, who will con¬ 
tribute the Chicago letter to “The 
Musical Monitor,” has <oeen a factor 
in the musical life of the Windy 
City during the last two years. 
Previous to his appearance as editor of 
“The Saturday Evening Herald,” the so¬ 
ciety magazine of Chicago his work has 
been among newspapers and in publish¬ 
ing. He is the author of a book on decor¬ 
ative designing which is regarded as an 
authority on the subject of decorative art 
as applied to book and magazine covers. 
Mr. Briggs changed “The Saturday Even¬ 
ing Herald” to the magazine known as the 
“Illustrated Review” which was continued 
for two years with a reputation for ag¬ 
gressive work in the music field. The 
magazine was discontinued when the 
owner arranged for a new department on 
the Chicago Evening Post, which has ap¬ 
peared daily for the last year under the 
headings, “Playgoer and Music Lover” 
and “Calendar of (News for Musical 
Chicago.” Tbe Post claims to be the 
only newspaper in the country with a 
daily musical department. Mr. Briggs re¬ 
cently established the Briggs Musical 
Bureau, and is interested in that concern 
which has bought the Chicago Musical 
Exchange and become incorporated as a 
booking agency and exchange for the 
purpose of providing music teachers posi¬ 
tions and for providing schools with 
pupils. 

In the current issue of “Suburban Life” 
and in a recent issue of the “Musical 
Courier” are articles from Mr. Briggs’ 
pen. He is known as a magazine and news¬ 
paper writer, and has never devoted his 
attention to the technical side of music, 
but rather to viewing matters from either 
the standpoint of the average music pa¬ 
tron or of those interested in music as a 
profession and as a business which is re¬ 
munerative enough to induce the best 
artists to devote some attention to topics 
which command success if fully compre¬ 
hended. 


CHICAGO’S SUMMER SEASON 

CENTRES AT RAVINIA PARK. 

. By Ernest L. Briggs. 

The overture to the summer season of 
191)2 was played successfully. Ravinia 
Park opened on Saturday evening, June 
29th with an audience of seven thousand 
people, and a more enthusiastic assem¬ 
blage it has not been my pleasure to see 
at the summer centre of music in Chic¬ 
ago. The week broke all records in the 
history of the park, and the succeeding 
week maintained the same spirit of en¬ 
thusiastic attendance which is something 
more than can be accredited to the at¬ 
tractions at the park, meritorious as they 
are this season. There is an evident de¬ 
termination to enjoy Ravinia to the ful 1 - 
est this summer, a fact which should 
bring encouragement to many musical 
pioneers who work in fields where year 
after year it seems as if the labor were 


in vain, and where deficits constantly 
come. :Such has been the history of seed¬ 
time at Ravinia, and now begins the har¬ 
vest. If will be the same everywhere, if 
high standards are maintained with per¬ 
sistence. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra has surely 
gained in ensemble effects, but something 
is wrong with the brasses. Nearly every 
newspaper in town has published criti¬ 
cisms calling attention to the predomin¬ 
ance of the effects which Manager Heigh- 
ton claims are produced by the shell in 
which the concerts are given, but it 
seems to me to be rather owing to the 
curtailing of the number of strings dur¬ 
ing this summer engagement. At the last 
concert which I heard beautiful effects 
were obtained in the second movement of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, but the 
work as a whole suffered when the 
brasses were in evidence. As an encore 
Conductor Oberhoffer’s arrangement of 
Dvorak’s well known “Humoresque” was 
given. That the work was well presented 
goes without saying, but I question the 
advisability of elaborating a work of this 
nature with “Swanee River” effects un¬ 
til, at the finish one has the impression 
that he has fallen into an applause-trap. 
Elgar’s “Salute d’Armour,” given in the 
same concert illustrates the criticism in 
the last sentence, by showing how un¬ 
necessary it is for a splendid organization 
like the Minneapolis Symphony to strain 
for effects which may be more legitimate¬ 
ly obtained. I have never seen an Elgar 
work in a more favorable light. Indeed, 
it seemed more Oberhoffer than Elgar, 
and with the audience there was no ques¬ 
tion as to verdict. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with 
Frederick Stock as conductor, and its 
full membership, is now at Ravinia for 
two weeks, after which Chevalier Eman¬ 
uel, who has had only a short rest since 
the orchestral work of the Ben Greet en¬ 
gagement, will conduct the orchestra 
until the close of the season. 

'With the Minneapolis Orchestra Lydia 
Lopoukowa has been the additional fea¬ 
ture attraction. Her classical and char¬ 
acter dances are ideal terpsichorean pic¬ 
tures, with the woodland setting as a 
background. An embodiment of youth, 
color and rhythm is Lopoukowa, with 
etheral motion like flames shooting from 
a campfire, a picture which poverty of 
language defines as beautiful, an inade¬ 
quate description. 

The Ravinia Opera Company will this 
year give an extended list of operas, or 
rather acts from standard operas. The 
company includes Miss Jane Abercombie^ 
Miss Edna Darch, Miss Frances Ingram, 
Henri Baron, Louis Kreidler, Hugh An¬ 
derson and George Ira Everett. The last 
named is one of the young singers in 
Chicago who may be heard from in the 
future if I am not mistaken. He has 
served his apprenticeship with a number 
of the opera companies which are known 
for their average success in presenting 
the great works of opera at popular 
prices, notably the Sheehan and Aborn 
companies in which he has appeared in 
leading roles. He appeared in Kansas 
City with the Sheehan Company last year 
as Valentine in Faust at the production 
given at the Auditorium by the Kansas 
City Grand Opera Society. This year he 
has finished a successful spring season 
with the Aborn Company, and for Ravinia 
he has studied for many of the leading 
roles, and, not satisfied with the work al¬ 
ready done, is adding to his repertoire 
of about twenty-five roles others for pos¬ 
sible future use. In an emergency Geo. 
Ira Everett will be on hand for his op- 
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pontunity, fully prepared, and as lie is 
energetic enough to place himself in the 
position where his services may be avail¬ 
able he will surely advance. Mr. Everett 
plans a concert tour this fall, presenting 
operatic excerpts in costume. 


Studio Talk. 

Marshall Field & Co. have been offering 
a series of noonday concerts, under the 
direction of Thomas W. Pape. May Wil¬ 
liams Gunther the Minneapolis soprano, 
first appeared followed by Hazel Eden 
Mudg,e the Denver soprano, and Elsie de 
Voe, pianiste, recently from Paris. 

* * * 

One of the newcomers to Chicago is 
Cyril Dwight Edwards, who will appear 
in concert during the coming season. 

♦ * * 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, has 
left for a summer tour of Europe. She 
has a number of London engagements 
and a few on the continent. 

♦ * * 

Kirk Towns, baritone, is enjoying his 
summer by taking an extended tour in an 
automobile, with David Clarkson, .the 
publisher. Mr. Towns will return in 
August, as he is to appear at one of the 
Chicago University concerts. 

* * * 

Rossetter Cole is giving a series of 
summer lectures at Columbia University, 
N. Y. He is to give his lectures on the 


Thomas Orcehstra programs in Chicago 
during the coming season, and has plan¬ 
ned a series of talks on the different or¬ 
chestras, the Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Thomas, N. Y. Philharmonic, the Dam- 
rosch, Boston Symphony, Philadelphia, 
and others, giving a general historical 
outline and discussing the programs of 
the current season in cities where the 
programs are to be given. 

* * * 

Anton Foerster, pianist, is to make a 
trip to California after his summer con¬ 
cert at the University of Chicago. 

* * * 

Harold Henry, pianist, has just return¬ 
ed from his spring tour, which extended 
into the summer because of dates at the 
Indiana, Michigan and other conventions. 

* * * 

Ernest Voitier, the French pianist, will 
next season make a feature of a program 
which includes a number of pieces al¬ 
lowing of the introduction of exquisite 
pianissimo effects for which this artist 
is noted. 

* * * 

Bernhard and Virginia Listemann are 
to have their vacation in August, after 
their University of Chicago concert. 

* * * 

Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, is 
enjoying the summer at a northern Mich¬ 
igan resort. He will make the most ex¬ 
tensive tour of his career during the com¬ 
ing season. 


ORGANS REPLACE ORCHESTRAS. 
New York Theatres Plan to End Difficul¬ 
ties With Musicians* Union. 

New York—To overcome difficulties 
between the theatrical managers and the 
musical protective union, a syndicate of 
the managers have bought twenty-four 
orchestra organs. 

The first of these organs will be in¬ 
stalled in the Court Theater in Forty- 
eighth street October 1. (Seven others 
will be delivered in the course of the 
coming season and will be installed in 
New York theatres. The others will go 
to out-of-town houses. 

The organ is operated by one man. The 
various stops control the thirty-four in¬ 
struments, with which the organ is equip¬ 
ped. The organ reproduces solos on the 
’cello, violin, cornet, piccolo, flute, and 
even the soulful oboe, as well as a com¬ 
bination of all these instruments. 


Dr. Carl Sails for Paris. 

Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
sailed July 2 for Europe. Dr. Carl has 
been appointed chairman of an American 
committee to raise funds for a monument 
to be erected in memory of the distin¬ 
guished French organist, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, and in this connection will visit the 
family of Guilmant in Paris. He will re¬ 
turn in late September. The Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, pastor, and Dr. Carl 
have arranged that the series of free or¬ 
gan recitals on Monday evenings at the 
Old First Church shall be continued the 
year round. This is the first church in 
New York city to adopt such a policy. 
During July, August and September the 
organist will be Clarence Albert Tufts, a 
graduate of the Guilmant organ school, 
of which Dr. Carl is -the head and Dr. 
Duffield is a director. Mr. Tufts will also 
be the (Summer organist on Sunday. 


Ninety Appearances for the Plonzaley 
Quartet. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will fill ninety 
engagements during the season of 1912- 
13. Among the larger American cities in 
which engagements are definitely con¬ 
cluded are New York, where three public 
concerts will be given in addition to a 
half dozen private appearances and the 
usual eight weeks’ period at the home of 
E. J. de Coppet; Boston, where the usual 
subscription series will be given under 



FLONZALEY QUARTETTE 


L. H. Mudgett’s management; Chicago, 
where two club appearances will be given 
in addition to a subscription series of 
three concerts under Wessels and Voeg- 
eli’s management; Cincinnati, where two 
concerts will be given under club aus¬ 
pices; Detriot, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Providence, Buffalo, Washington, Ober- 
lin, Cleveland, Akron and Dayton. Be¬ 
sides these there are a score or more of 
smaller cities, where an appreciation of 
chamber music, as a result of the Flonza- 
ley’s annual visit, has reached gratify¬ 
ing proportions. 
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IN APPRECIATION. 


Prom the former President of The Na¬ 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. 

300 Washington Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
My dear Mrs. Campbell: 

Accept my hearty congratulations upon 
your fine and artistic new magazine, “Th« 
Musical Monitor.” 

I scarcely know which of its features 
impresses me most—-the splendid and 
sparkling editorials, or the interesting 
letters from club presidents so full of 
valuable data and information regard¬ 
ing their respective clubs, or the news 
items from every part of the musical 
world. All these and the very advertise¬ 
ments are of the highest rank of excel¬ 
lence. And the appearance of this July 
number is so satisfying. 

I enclose list of ten names of new sub¬ 
scribers, with addresses; also check 
for the amount of the subscriptions for 
one year. 

With all good wishes for the success or 
this enterprise, so handsomely begun, I 
am. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

MARY ATWATER KELSEY. 
July the thirteenth. 

* * * 

Kansas City, Mo., July 14, 1912. 
The Musical Monitor, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Allow me to congratulate the manage¬ 
ment of “The Musical Monitor” on the 
rapid strides they are making in the up¬ 
building of a meritorious and newsy mus¬ 
ical journal. 

Such a work is to be heartily commend¬ 
ed by the musicians and teachers of the 
Middle West, for it not only is adding in¬ 


VIOLIN 

BROOKS 407°Studio Bldg, and 2828 Charlotte 

HAVrc MaryColer 

uix 1 tu Cons, of Music, Ottawa, Kans. 

I *niTAY Vera (Home Phone S. 2531) 

LaV^UA I 4223 Charlotte 

MHR<IF WortS. 
mUlVOE. 415 Studio Bldg. 

RFVFRFNH Amelia. (Piano and Violin) 
l\Ei V EalVCill U Bonfil’s Conservatory of Music 

and 4330 Charlotte 

RADER “ 


507 Studio Bldg. 


FOWLER 


Margaret 


VOICE 


RIYFT J. W., Director 

Cons, of Music, Ottawa, Kans. 

Phone Bell M. 2838 
Bell G. 2658Y 


HOW Mrs - Herman F. 

UUVf 216-8 Studio Bldg. 

FARRFII Joseph A. 

rMhLLL 201 Studio Bldg. 

WAT IK Frederick W. 

W AL.L.13 1309 Harrison St. 

FOR SYTH F Edna Phone Home 384; i» 

r un.<31 I IlEi 4 20 studio Bldg. 

HEMUS Studio Bldg. 

ROTHENBERGER T s ^ iiomi . aai 

Leavenworth, Kans. 

QPHIJ1 T7 Mrs - Jennie (Phone M. 7650 H.) 
ainULl/i 420 Studio Bldg. 

SMITH Ral P h 

ami in 4 n studio Bldg. 

TINOI F Carolyn Williams 
1I1YUL.E. 3337 Highland 

VAN-HUFF Ella 

Y Aivnu r r 213 Studio Bldg. 

VIPRFRS Myra Belle (Phone Overland 440 H.) 
¥1A IYCi\0 305 Studio Bldg.,Thursday; 620 Minn. 

Ave Kansas City, Kans., Saturday; 
Jenkins’ Music Store, St. Joseph. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 


ACCOMPANISTS 

PR A VFN Gladys (Coach for Singers) 
IIWIYC.H 413 Studio Bldg. 

HARRIS Mrs - H. Gordon 

n/UYlVia 1012 Ann St., Kansas City, Kans 


terest and impetus to the betterment of 
musical conditions, but is creating a 
closer fellowship and acquaintance among 
the teachers of the Middle Western 
States. 

Not only congratulations as to the merit 
of your paper, but the circulation it is 
gaining. The results from advertising in 
“The Musical Monitor” have been a pleas¬ 
ant surprise to us in the number of pu¬ 
pils secured, showing your circulation to 
be on a sound basis. 

With heartiest best wishes, 

FREDERICK E. HOBART, 

Pianist, 

312 Studio Bldg. 

* * * 

New York City, July 13, 1912. 
My dear Mrs. Campbell, 

Allow me to offer my congratulations 
upon the successful debut of “The Musi¬ 
cal Monitor.” 

May it see a ripe old age. It is very 
meaty and pithy arid we are glad to see it 
on our desks. » 

Sincerely yours, 

MRS. HERMAN LEWIS. 

* * * 

Tulsa, Okla. 

My dear Mrs. Campbell: 

Your very interesting “Musical Monitor” 
arrived a few days ago. I was moving 
and packing at the same time, moving 
from the sixth floor to the second, and 
packing to take a little trip and escape 
some of this heat, but in between times, 
I read it from “cover to cover” and I 
want to congratulate you on its meatiness 
all through, each article was full of in¬ 
terest and I wish for you and predict for 
you, one of the most successful Musical 
Journals of the West. 


ELOCUTION 

RITRROW^ Elizabeth Katherine 
DUIVIVUVYO 3921 Wyandotte 

HOOn Mrs. William 
riUUD 2829 Olive Street 

MANUFACTURERS 

ROHIFR Jose P h E - (Violin) 

KUU1EK 3201 E. 27th Street 

MUSIC ARRANGERS 

WHFFI FR G E - (Kansas City, Mo ) 

™ ntLLLIV Musicians Club, 14th and Grand 

MUSIC SCHOOLS 

AMERICAN g»L?§j£ 

C R flF I? Bryant Institute 
UlVvJrr Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

HITfHFY Music School 

nUUULC. I Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

INTERNATIONAL CONS. OF MUSIC 

312 Studio Building Home Phone M. 8687 

LEXINGTON COLLEGE 

Lexington, Mo. 

Mr I ANF Institute 

lUCLiillL ni8 N or th Main St., Hutchinson, Kans. 

MT. CARMEL ACADEMY 

Wichita, Kans. 

MUSIC PUBLISHER S 

^TTMMY Clayton F. 

dUlYim I 64 g ast Van Buren St, St Louis, Mo. 

PIPE-ORGAN TUNER 

HAY James (Phone Bell E. 2942) 

UAI 2322 Montgall Ave. 

PHONOGRAPHS 

COLUMBIA 

PIANO HOUSES 

FIELD-LIPPMAN 1107 McGee Street 
HOFFMAN ijjj} Walnut 
KIMBALL CO. JW& Gra »d a v , 
O’CONNELL CO. 999 Grand Ave. 


Enclosed find subscription to “Musical 
Monitor.” I wish it long life and many 
years of prosperity with you at the helm. 
Very sincerely yours, 

LOUISE ROBINSON. 

July 20th, 1912. 

* * * 

Dallas, Tex., July 24, 1912. 
Editor “The Musical Monitor,” 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Madam: 

We have received a copy of “The Musi¬ 
cal Monitor” and find it a splendid jour¬ 
nal of musical matters in the west. 

We certainly congratulate Kansas City 
on being the home of the only music 
paper in the Southwest. 

Yours very truly, 

WATKIN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


MADAME 

LOUISE JANSEN-WYLIE 

Great German- 
American Soprano 

TIME NOW BOOKING FOR ORA- 
T0R10S, CONCERTS, and RECITALS 

ADDRESS 

Iris Pendleton, Manager 

Philharmony Booking Agency 

PhilHarmony Hall, Wichita, Kans. 
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THE MUSICAL MONITOR. 


ANNA GBOFF-BRYANT. 

Anna Groff-Bryant, a picture of whom 
occupies the first page of this issue of 
The Musical Monitor is the noted Chicago 
Vocal Educator, founder and director of 
The Anna Groff-Bryant Institute of The 
New American School of Vocal Art. This 
New School of Vocal Art founded by this 
wonderful woman is not* only attracting 
the attention of people from every state 
in the Union, hut its superior wonh is 
being recognized by many schools, col¬ 
leges and private teachers whose pupils 
are enjoying the benefits. 

The following is an extract from a Col¬ 
lege Bulletin: 

“In the art of voice development the 
world is much indebted to Anna Groff- 
Bryant, of Chicago, for her great scien¬ 
tific research work in this field. Her dis¬ 
coveries of the singing voice, the patholo¬ 
gical condition restricting its free use and 
the way to remove these restrictions has 
made possible achievements in this field 
before believed to be impossible. These 
scientific truths have been given the 
world and to the world so recently that 
the average vocal teacher has not yet 
realized that a revolution in method of 
voice culture is inevitable. Instead of 
one method to be tried on all students ir¬ 
respective of differences in conditions 
natural and pathological conditions such 
as are generally regarded as physical lim¬ 
itations. The teachers must possess re¬ 
quisite scientific knowledge to meet each 
individual case with treatment necessary 
to remove all restriction to the perfect 
development'of the voice in all its possi¬ 
bilities of range, volume, flexibility, res¬ 
onance, pitch, color, youth, brilliancy and 
timbre. Thir is being done today and ex¬ 
cellent voices are being developed which 
would never have been discovered had 
mot such sciivtific knowledge of the voice 
made possible the overcoming of ob¬ 
stacles which robbed these voices of 
beauty.” 

In paying a tribute to Mrs. Groff-Bryant 
the Music News of Chicago writes: 

“Long since the work of Anna Groff- 
Bryant has passed the stage where it can 
properly be referred to in the terms or¬ 


Virginia 


Listemann 

and Company 

Including 

Bernhard Listemann, 

Violinist 

and Accompanist 

Only four open dates for latter 
half October, 1912. 

Address all communications to 

Iris Pendleton, Manager 

Philbarmony Booking Agency 


dinarily applied to the successful vocal 
teacher and the thoroughly adequate pro¬ 
gram builder. These things have become 
mere inatters of course in her experience. 
She has large classes of. vocal students, 
and not only presents programs of the 
most profound worth and of astonishing 
finish, hut also scenes from operas com¬ 
plete in both costume and action, and 
oratorio performances. She has done 
these things so long and with such uni¬ 
form success that she could not do any¬ 


thing less now. But it is as an independ¬ 
ent thinker, a woman with her own ideas 
on many vocal art subjects, the result of 
years of scientific research, that she is 
now more prominent in the public eye 
than most of the teachers of this coun¬ 
try; in fact, so revolutionary have been 
her vocal pronouncements that it 
doubtful if any teacher has attracted 
more general attention, and it is also cer¬ 
tain that in years to come her work wiU 
be more and more discussed.” 


FOWLER 


MARGARET 

(MRS. FORBES) 

TEACHER OF 

VIOLIN 

CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


HELEN 

TEACHER OF 

PIANO 

SOLOS AND ACCOMPANIMENT 


STUDIOS: j 


316 STUDIO BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 
622 WEST 10th STREET, TOPEKA 


ELEANOR OTI I A D "T 3,9 studio Bldg. 
BLYTHE O I UMn I Kansas City, Mo. 


Home Phone Main 9731 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 


o. 

w. 


ROTHENBERGER 

TEACHER OF VOICE 

QTIiniri^* 415 STUDIO BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Ol UU1UJ. 413 DELAWARE ST., LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


ANNIE J.DAVIES 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO 
Assistant of RUDOLF KING 


HOME TELEPHONETH' ’ «*■ 


Dtvj BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JL PlAJf® JU Svohbs 


1107 McGEE STREET 


CALL AT OUR NEW STORE 

1107 McGEE STREET 

You will find old friends there—such familiar names as Kranich & Bach 
and Behning—new ones , too, such as Field-Lippman and Melotone . 

To the old names on Pianos you need no introduction—the new ones 
you*ll enjoy getting acquainted with . 

Our new store at 1107 McGee street is one of our chain of stores—St. 
Louis, Sedalia, Maryville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin and San Antonio — 
each of these places is the center of a branch of our splendid sales organiza¬ 
tion. 

Well organized system means fair prices and fair dealing, and naturally 
the — 

Best of Pianos, Player Pianos 
and Victor Victrolas.-ese> 


Visit with us for a few minutes—you will find a new order of things 
musical. 

FIELD-IIIPPMAM 1 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


St Louis, Sedalia, Maryville, Dallas, Fort Worth , Austin, San Antonio 


Philharmony Hall* Wichita* Kansas 


















